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CHRONICLE, 


ER MAJESTY, who had left Florence 
on Monday, arrived on Tuesday 
evening at Coburg, for the marriage of the Princess 
Victoria MELITA. 
In Parliament, On Friday week the House of Lords was 
Lords. occupied with the Indian salt revenue and 
other matters. 


The Queen. 


The Lower House had a varied and 

uliar programme at its two sittings. 
To begin with, Major Rasca obtained leave to 
move the adjournment on the subject of agri- 
cultural distress and its neglect by the Govern- 
ment. A considerable debate arose, the motion 
being finally rejected by 208 to 166—a large 
minority, which, it is said, would have been much 
larger but for accident. In putting the question, the 
SPeakER took occasion rather to deprecate motions 
of adjournment of a kind not involving immediate 
urgency and specific incident. No doubt they are 
open to abuse; and the formal and technical 
weight which always attaches to an ex cathedra 
utterance of the Speaker’s becomes something 
more than formal and technical when the Speaker 
is Mr. PEEL. But it is impossible not to suggest 
that Government tyranny makes—and, indeed, 
necessitates—Opposition sharp practice. With 
nearly the whole time of Parliament “ accapa- 
“rated” by a Ministry which almost openly 
boasts that it is acting in the interest of a party, 
not a nation, all things lawful are justifiable. 
At last Mr. Morey was able to bring in the most 
barefaced piece of gerrymandering ever introduced 
into any Parliament. Some of the purely regis- 
tration details of this Registration-Bill-and-much- 
more-also were acknowledged as improvements on 
last year. But the three months’ period of resi- 
dence, the abolition of the rating qualification, 
and the double annual revision tend to degrade 
the electorate and increase the burden of the rate- 
and taxpayers ; while the promised “ restriction ” 
of plural voting proved to be an absolute prohibi- 
tion of it at any given election. The holding of 
all elections on a single day is a proposal of a 
more chequered complexion, and would do good 
as well as harm. Mr. Mor.ey’s speech was clear, 


Commons. 


and, except for a little spurt of venom at the 


Universities (it must be a little galling to know 
that all the constituencies best qualified to form 
an opinion are against you), it was less acrid than 
his recent speeches have usually been. It drew 
severe and damaging preliminary criticisms on its 
matter from Mr. BaLrour and Sir Henry James, 
The evening sitting was given up to Colonel 
Noxan’s motion for facilitating the acquisition of 
land by the Irish labourer. This question, as is 
very well known, excites a great deal of jealousy 
in the so-called Nationalist party, which sets itself 
rather against the claims of the labourers, and 
there was fun in the debate for the judicious 
reader, 
A rather brisk exchange of shots took place 
in the House of Lords on Monday, nomi- 
nally on a charge of favouritism on the part of the 
subordinates of Mr. ACLAND to certain schools on Mr. 
AcLaAND’s father’s estate, but really on a somewhat too 
airy disclaimer from Lord Rosesery (who, be it re- 
membered, is President of the Council, and so the 
undoubted head, if only the figure-head, of the Educa- 
tion Department) of knowledge of, and responsibility 
for, the matter. This drew Lord Sauissury’s fire, and 
though Lord KimsBer.ey tried to play Socrates to his 
young friend’s, chief’s, and successor’s ALCIBIADES, the 
shots told. The most important item of the other 
business, which was varied, was the appointment of a 
Betterment Committee, at Lord Mor.Ley’s motion and 
with the Prime MINIsTER’s assent. 

For a Budget la JonatHan WILD 
the much anticipated scheme at last 
introduced on Monday by Sir WiLL1am Harcourt 
deserves high praise. The principles of such a 
Budget, it need hardly be said, are to promise as 
much, to give as little, to get back in privy ways 
as much of what you give, and to make your 
enemies pay for what you cannot help giving, to 
the utmost extent possible. And there is some- 
thing undoubtedly “ great” in the way by which 
the wicked practice of paying yearly expenditure 
by loan is rejected—in favour of that, apparently 
quite virtuous, of paying for it out of the Sink- 
ing Fund. You must not borrow; but you need 
not pay. To raise the Income-tax by a penny, 
and to get rid of most of the profit by simul- 
taneously raising the limits of abatement, also 
has great merits; for the “very rich citizens,” 
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as a Radical paper calls men of 500l. a year 
and over, dislike Gladstonianism as a rule, and 
they will thus be made to pay the expenses of 
converting others to that faith. The rise of the 
Spirit and Beer duties is, at any rate ostensibly, 
intended to hit the wicked publican, and the 
increased Death duties to hit the still more 
wicked landlord and capitalist. We make our 
compliment to the CHANCELLOR, though we are 
unable to discover that “ great democratic ” 
Budget which was promised or threatened. The 
debate which followed was desultory as usual. 
The real interest lay elsewhere, and mainly in the 
inquiry whether sufficient Scotch and Irish 
members to upset the Government would “ tamn 
“ta whusky duty,” and whether the poor man 
would be consoled for having his beer weakened 
by seeing the “ very rich citizen” mulcted. The 
Army Bill was then passed through Committee 
and read a third time, the House not separating 
till half-past two. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the 

Behring Sea Bill was read a third time, 
and a Welsh county education scheme (for Flintshire) 
was docked of a provision introduced by the Noncon- 
formists against religious worship including any “de- 
“* nominational” formula. It may be said to have been 
by this time proved that the wit of man can invent no 
“ undenominational ” religious worship which will do the 
soul of man any good. And Lord RosEBERY once more 
exhibited his tendency to dangerous arguments by 
pleading that, ifthe threatened clause meant what the 
Opposition said it did, it would exclude the Lorp’s 
Prayer. ‘Thou sayest it,’ Prime MINISTER and 
PRESIDENT of the CouNcIL! 


After Mr. PritcHarD Morean had 

dragged a purely private matter forward 
as one of privilege, and had received the just dis- 
approbation of the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, 
one or two other speakers, and the House, the 
Scotch Grand Committee plan, or rather Mr. 
Ba.rour’s amendment to it, was resumed. The 
debate was a long one, and the utterances of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers (who, till prodded up by 
Mr. GOsCHEN, seemed, perhaps wisely, bent on 
holding their tongues) were apologetic and feeble. 
Even among the Scotch members, though Mr. 
HUnTER contributed a burning passage on “ the 
“ thrall of an English Government and the incubus 
“of a foreign majority,” Dr. MacGReGcor would 
have none of the thing, and quoted the proper 
passages from the immortal Rossie against, not 
for, it. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wound up with a 
vigorous and galling speech, intemperately inter- 
rupted by the Ministerialists, who, hanging together 
(as for dear life they usually do at a pinch), 
furnished the Government with a majority of 
thirty-three. The debate was then adjourned to 
Friday, when it was to take the place of that pro- 
mised on Uganda. “Tis pretty to see how the 
Ministers put off the day of reckoning with Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE like a visit to the dentist’s. 


Wednesday saw another of those curiously vicarious 
sops with which the Government hopes to soothe the 
Irish Cerberus. Colonel NoLan brought in a Bill to 
repeal the last Crimes Act, which, receiving the 
support of Ministers, was read a second time by a 
majority of 60. The thing is, of course, like much 
else that is going on now, absolutely null and inopera- 
tive, for even if the Bill ever reached the House of 
Lords, it would be their simple duty to reject it as the 
work of a private member usurping the functions of 
the Government, without even considering it on the 
merits. But, then, as Mr. Asquiru observed, with 


awkward appositeness, at Plymouth that very day, “ our 
** continuance in office depends on our Irish friends.” 
Lords, OD Thursday Lord Jersey brought up the 
case of the Costa Rica Packet, which is 
alleged to have suffered wrong from the authorities of 
the Dutch East Indies, and received assurances from 
Lord KimBerLEY. The Army Bill was passed through 
all its remaining stages, and the Judicature Bill 
through Committee. 
After some preliminaries, during which 
Commons. 
the CHaNCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
put off the Uganda “visit to the dentist’s” in- 
definitely, and promised (these primrose promises !) 
that the increase in the Beer and Spirit duties 
should be for one year only, Mr. Mor.ey was able 
to move the Evicted Tenants Bill. The details of 
the Bill hardly admit of analysis here; but we 
should not think them likely to be enthusias- 
tically received by the Irish on closer inspection. 
And the intended draft on the Irish Church spoils 
is, as Mr. BaLrour hinted, unless some extra- 
ordinary increment has accrued to that fund, 
likely to be marked “ No effects.” The debate 
was characterized by the usual reserves of a first- 
reading discussion, and was followed by others on 
the Trade Conciliation Bill and an Education 
motion of Lord CRANBORNE’S. 


Politics out of It was amusing, if not wholly agreeable, 
Parliament. to compare two speeches delivered by Mr. 
AcLanpD and Mr. HvuxLey respectively at the National 
Liberal Club and at the Salters’ Company yesterday 
week, The younger man’s smug middle-aged crow 
over the great things doing, and the greater things 
to be done in the way of levelling, and the older 
man’s melancholy warning that the doctrine of human 
equality is a profound mistake, could hardly have been 
more sharply contrasted. 

This day week Mr. Ltoyp GrorGE at Carnarvon— 
place associated with the dawn of English tyranny 
over Wales !—did formally throw gage and glove down 
to the wicked Gladstonian Government for not dis- 
establishing first and foremost. ‘And Menai mur- 
mured Macte as he mouthed.” 

Mr. AsquiTH, at Plymouth on Wednesday, began 
(or nearly so) a speech to the partisans of the Ministry 
in the West-country with a statement which nobody 
in his senses will deny, and ended it with one which 
nobody in his senses will accept. The first (quoted 
above) was that “ our continuance in office depends 
“upon our Irish friends.” The second was that, in 
bringing in their Registration Bill, the Government 
are not “ endeavouring to further the interests of their 
“ own party.” 

On Thursday Lord Saissury addressed the Primrose 
League at Covent Garden Theatre, and handled the 
sham grumble at the House of Lords, the gerrymander- 
ing of the Registration Bill, and the general policy of 
“ raising a dust” which the Government is pursuing, 
with his usual force and point. 


Foreign and It was announced this day week that the 
Colonial Affairs. Canadian Parliament, after many days’ 
debate, had rejected a Free Trade motion, and that a 
minority Ministry had been formed in Newfoundland. 
The Swaziland question, one of the most disgracefully 
muddled ones of recent years, was growing urgent ; 
and the general inclination of South African opinion 
towards annexation by the Transvaal is an ugly, but to 
those who have watched things not a surprising, sign. 
The bones of the WILson party had been gathered for 
sepulture; though, indeed, that nt and luckless 
stand needs no “star-y-pointing pyramid.” Its highest 
reward is that it threw something of lustre over a 
set of transactions not otherwise very creditable. The 
Germans (whose Emperor was at Vienna) were getting 
more and more uncomfortable over reports from the 
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Cameroons, tending to show that more than one of the 
officials of that colony is a copy, considerably embel- 
lished and intensified, of the eminent Mr. Hawes in 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

On Saturday afternoon there arrived generally, and 
on Monday morning in detail, the news that the Riaz 
Ministry in Egypt had incurred its long-threatened 
doom, and that the “ only other Premier,” Nusar, had 
once more taken office with a Ministry representing, 
not merely a coalition of the KHEDIVE’s men and the 
English party, but—it was said—a direct consultation 
between Appas Pasha and Lord Cromer. We discuss 
the bearings of this elsewhere. From Brazil it was 
reported, with some chance of being true, that the 
recent fighting in Rio Grande had broken the neck of 
the rebellion, that many insurgents (and some said 
Admiral pE MELLO himself) had taken refuge in 
Uruguay, and that the Aguidaban had been aban- 
doned. Newfoundland, that colony of storms, in both 
senses, was in a greater crisis than ever, and we must 
say not a creditable one. In France revelations, or at 
least accusations, of the mismanagement of naval affairs 
were proceeding merrily ; a scheme of State Socialism, 
though on a modest scale, had been started by the 
proposition to double the old-age allowances of “ recog- 
“‘ nized” provident Societies; and the Government 
had made a new and bold move in its very interesting 
war with the Paris County Council by sending the 
Prefect of the Seine to take possession of those apart- 
ments in the Hotel de Ville which the Municipality 
have purposely kept unfurnished in order to keep him 
out. Serious details arrived of the recent Republican 
riots at Valencia against pilgrims to Rome. 

The Egyptian changes were naturally the subject of 
much, and sore, comment in France, which was re- 
ported in England on Tuesday morning. The French 
Budget coincided with the English, and included a 
fresh raid on conventual property, a tax on servants, 
and some further weighting of the various domestic 
imposts which sweeten life under a Republic. The 
German Reichstag had read the Bill repealing legisla- 
tion against the Jesuits a third time, and considered 
an increase of Tobacco-duty. Greek financial prospects 
were quoted better; there was to be a great coal strike 
in the United States; and Admiral p—E MELLO had not 
surrendered. 

Thursday’s foreign news included fresh difficulties 
attending the iniquitous and foolish surrender of 
Swaziland to the Transvaal, some bushranging, fresh 
contradictions and variations in the interminable and 
unintelligible story of the Brazilian Civil War, and the 
text of a proposed amendment in the United States 
Senate to the Tariff Bill, which clapped double duties 
on the goods of wicked Britain till she agrees to agree 
with America about silver. 

The wedding of the Princess Vicrorta MELITA at 
Coburg and some Church-bullying in France were the 
chief items of yesterday’s news. 


“Legitimate On Thursday was published a document 
Aspirations.” signed by between 400 and 500 clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and addressed to the 
Archhishop of CANTERBURY, expressing their “ pain 
“and anxiety ” at the attitude of the Church towards 
the Parish Councils Bill, and hoping that it in future 
may show “a positive support to legitimate aspira- 
“tions.” Several constructions might be put on the 
latter phrase in the mouths of clerics, As to the first, 
the attitude of the Church has been that of resistance 
to those who wished to “ rob Gop” in order to gain the 
Nonconformist vote ; its attitude will be to do its duty 
under new conditions as under old. If the legitimate 
aspirations of the signatories point elsewhere, they may 
look to it The address is, however, a little interesting, 
coinciding as it does with the issue of two books (com- 
posed by some of the same persons) which we notice 


elsewhere. We are sorry, but not surprised, that Clap- 
trap and Catchpenny between them have made booty 
of so many English clergymen ; but the majority fortu- 
nately are sound. 


The London Lhe London County Council (whose ma- 
County jority, by the way, last week borrowed cer- 
aaa tain ingenious principles of Continental and 

Gladstonian finance, by resolving to raise a bigger rate 
than they want, in order to have a surplus at a con- 
venient time) had before it, on Tuesday, some proceed- 
ings of its Technical Education Board, in reference to 
the proposed Gresham University. Lord RosERERY 
had characterized these politely, but in effect, as some- 
what too “previous.” A deputation of the Council 
which waited on the Home Secretary in reference to 
theatre-licensing was also gently aspersed with fair 
and cool water by Mr. AsquiTH, in reference to the 
demand that the Lord Chamberlain should be sup- 
pressed. The Council may remind some readers of the 
famous occasion when Captain CosTIGAN would allow 
nobody but himself to return thanks for the King, the 
Army, the Navy, the Clergy and Ministers of all 
Denominations, Trade, Literature, and so forth. 


Meetings and The oppression of May in the matter of 

Dinners. meetings and dinners has thrown a long 
shadow beforehand this year. One day, Wednesday, 
in this week saw a meeting of the County Councils 
Association ; a dinner of the Mechanical Engineers ; 
another, at the Mansion House, given by the Lorp 
Mayor to the Bank of England directors and the 
French Ambassador; the annual meeting of the 
Grand Habitation of the Primrose League, and other 
things of the same kind. 


TheLaw An interesting case, which had lasted 

Courts. three days, ended yesterday week. It 
turned on the question whether a certain stone was a 
ruby of great value or glass “doubled” with garnet. 
Alas! it seems to have been the latter: which things 
are an allegory. 

An Italian Anarchist named PoLti, with a bomb 
under his coat, was arrested on Sunday and brought up 
to Bow Street on Monday. 

Mr. Corser, at the Worship Street Police Court, 
decided on Tuesday that a cab is a public place. 

A very curious action has been going on during the 
week against the Earl of ABINGDON in regard to the 
sale of Cumnor Place, for which a good but feeble pur- 
chaser alleged that he paid a pretium ajjectionis, sup- 
posing non-existent associations with AMy Rossarr. 
It was decided in favour of the Earl. 

The Appeal in the British Museum Libel case was 
dismissed (after being practically withdrawn) on 
Thursday. 


rt Lhe Public Schools Racquet match went on 

Spe the final tie yesterday week to Charter- 

house, which has won three times against Harrow’s 
fourteen and Eton’s six. 

The Amateur Racquet Championship was capitally 
wrested from Mr. Dames-LoncwortH by Mr. Foster, 
who played so well for Oxford the other day. 

A better race than has been rowed for some time 
between professionals came off between Putney and 
Mortlake on Monday, when GREEN, a comparative 
novice, beat GIBSON. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, in a letter to 
Thursday’s 7imes, expressed his intention of giving the 
original Queen’s Cup won by his father’s famous cutter 
Arrow from the America (the year after that fortunate 
vessel fluked the prize, of which so much has beea 
heard since, on an occasion when the Arrow went 
ashore) as a stake for international races on “this side.” 
It is to be hoped that Mr. CHAMBERLAYNE will either 


bar centreboards or admit them only. 
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Racing After a great deal of mostly second-class 
"racing (the best was at Northampton) last 
week, the Epsom Spring Meeting provided some 
good sport on Tuesday. The Great Metropolitan 
though not the race it once was, “drew” better than 
of late, and produced a good field, though a very 
hollow win, Sir Jonn Tuurssy’s Paddy leading by four 
lengths. Attar in the Westminster Plate and Mar- 
novia in the Great Surrey Handicap also made good 
winners. 

There was nothing except a very fine match between 
Clatterfeet and Maffio (just won by the Duke of 
PortTLaAND’s filly in the Woodmansterne Plate for two- 
year-olds) to dispute interest on Wednesday with the 
City and Suburban ; but that. was rather unusually in- 
teresting. The Frenchman, Callistrate, had been made 
a fairly strong favourite; but Grey Leg, Xury, and 
Le Nicham carried most English money, and they 
finished in the order named, the Duke of West- 
MINSTER’S horse winning by two lengths in front of 
Xury, while Le Nicham, who was giving a great deal 
of weight to both, was third, close up, and Callistrate 
could not get nearer than fifth. 


Some interesting letters on the preserva- 
Correspondence. tion of wild birds’ eggs were published on 
Monday morning, from Professor Newton and Lord 
LitrorD ; as well as others of great public importance, 
illustrating the intolerable persecution which Mr. 
AcLaNnD and his inspector-sbirrvi (with the Charity 
Commissioners playing “ half-back ” in some cases) are 
exercising on Voluntary Schools in the hope of starving 
them out. 
At a dinner of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Miscellaneous. 4 sociation this day week Sir FRaNcis 
JEUNE augured rosily of the future of literature, but 
was not quite prepared to promise that we shall be as 
good as our fathers, and a great deal better also; Mr. 
OLDWIN SmiTH protested, and rightly, as to the prac- 
tice of loading novels with politics or religion as certain 
winemakers load bad wine with worse brandy, and Mr. 
Murray pointed out (as we have also done once and 
again) that the publisher gua publisher has not neces- 
sarily more than a double dose of original sin. 


Mrs. RosseEtt1, wife of Mr. W. M. Rossetti 

and daughter of Mr. Forp Mapox Brown, 

was herself an artist of merit——Mr. D. D. Fietp 

was generally considered the leader of the United 
States Bar. 


THE BUDGET. 


has been noticed by an acute Parliamentary 
observer that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
never fails to make an “interesting” Budget speech, 
that his explanation of his financial proposals is always 
“lucid,” and that the proposals themselves are, in a 
gratifying majority of cases, “ingenious.” The same 
watchful critic has remarked that the speeches of the 
mover and seconder of the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne are invariably “able,” and 
that high hopes are usually entertained on the two 
front Benches that one or other of these gentlemen 
will prove “an acquisition to our debates.” Neverthe- 
less it has to be admitted that, just as the level of 
debating power in the House of Commons remains 
substantially unaffected by the annual accession of these 
promising orators, so the ingenuity of the proposals so 
lucidly set forth in the interesting speeches of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer usually fails to protect them 
from hostile criticism of the severest description later 
on. Nor can we help suspecting that this experience 
is likely to repeat itself in the case of Sir WILLIAM 
Haxcovrt'’s Budget for the current financial year. It 


may be ingenious to declaim against the improvidence 
of meeting deficit by loan, and then to propose to 
extinguish more than two millions of a deficit of four 
millions and a half by barefaced borrowing. Or it may 
be ingenious to pretend that you can tax beer and 
spirits without subjecting the consumer to either an 
increase in the price or a deterioration of the quality 
of those articles. Or, lastly—not to multiply examples 
—it may be ingenious to wind up the exposition of a 
financial scheme which bears hard upon every class 
whom you do not care or cannot hope to conciliate, and 
unfairly favours every class from whom you see a chance 
of catching votes, with a claptrap peroration of hypo- 
critical protest against “ partisan Budgets.” But, if it 
be so, we can only say that these are ingenuities which 
are not likely to profit those who resort to them, and 
which will be found a little later on to have brought no 
profit to Sir WILLIaM Harcourt. 


Nor does it diminish, but rather it increases, the pro- 
bability of trouble ahead for the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER that his speech was far less ingenious than 
his proposals. Essentially partisan and inequitable as 
is the Budget, we are still quite prepared to agree with 
those Opposition critics who have pointed out that it is 
not so inequitable and partisan as it might have been, 
or as the earnest Radical expected it would be. Yes, 
that is the weakest of its weak points. The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExCHEQUER has electioneered with it as much as 
he dared, but not nearly as much as some of his 
followers, or perhaps he himself, desired; and he has 
committed the grave error of advertising the fact that 
he has not the courage of his opinions by quite super- 
fluously airing these opinions in his speech. He con- 
tents himself with graduating Death-duties, while 
declining, for purely administrative reasons, to graduate 
the Income-tax. Yet he is so sensible of having 
disappointed his “ high-strung young democrats,” that 
he goes out of his way to declare that the principle of 
a graduated Income-tax has his entire approval, And 
he cannot even assert the perfectly well-established, 
but wholly technical, claim of the Exchequer to a “ first 
“‘ charge” upon the estates of a deceased person with- 
out founding that claim on the absurdly Socialistic— 
and for his purposes quite unnecessary—proposition that, 
since “ Nature gives a man no power over his earthly 
* goods beyond the term of his life,” the title of the 
State to its share of the dead man’s property is a 
morally “anterior title” to that of those who are to 
succeed to it. This is burning down the house to roast 
the pig with a vengeance. The CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER might just as well describe the operation 
of taxing under Schedule D as in reality an assertion 
of the right of the State to confiscate a man’s whole 
earnings every year, though, as an act of pure grace, it 
is in the habit of giving all the money back to him, 
less a deduction of so much per cent. The right to 
hold property is just exactly as much or as little the 
“creation of law ”—in Sir WILLIAM HarcovurT’s phrase 
—as the right of bequest ; and the “anterior title” of 
the State to oust the right of the individual citizen is. 
just as good or as bad in one case as in the other. 


Tested by those considerations to which the 
CHAaN@eLLOR of the EXCHEQUER so pompously professed 
himself superior, the Budget is, no doubt, clever 
enough. To TaDPOLE and Taper, indeed, it may well 
seem a masterpiece of adroitness. These statesmen 
ask you ruefully or triumphantly, as the case may be, 
what would or could the Opposition do in reversal of 
Sir Harcovurt’s policy, supposing that they 
defeated the Government and succeeded to their 
places? A Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, say 
they, would find himself unable to vary his prede- 
cessor’s plans in any material particular without incur- 
ring grievous unpopularity with some powerful body 
in the electorate. This may, of course, be true, and 
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if it is the final test of statesmanship to have escaped 
this electoral danger, then Sir WiLLIam Harcourt’s 
statesmanship is unimpeachable. Only it does make 
the art a somewhat easy one for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, since he has only to offer a bribe to 
every class of voter he wishes to capture, and he 
may then defy his opponents to withdraw any of 
the “boons” without risking the alienation of the 
voters who would be deprived of them. This is, 
more conspicuously here than elsewhere, the principle 
on which Sir WiLtLiam Harcourt has proceeded in 
his treatment of the Income-tax—a more cynical 
y manceuvre than any which has ever before 
draped without disguising itself in the garb of a 
financial necessity. Under colour of increasing taxa- 
tion for the public service, he is really remitting taxa- 
tion for electioneering pu . The return of 
330,000/., which is all that he will get for the addi- 
tional penny, is so trifling that it is simply absurd to 
suppose that he would deliberately incur the unpopu- 
larity of raising the tax to a war level in time of peace 
for such an insignificant advantage. What he has 
seen, however, is that, by an ingenious manipula- 
tion of the “abatements,” he may, at the mere cost 
of increasing his unpopularity among the middle and 
upper middle classes, from whom he has already nothing 
to hope, succeed in winning over some of the lower middle 
classes to his party. He has so arranged, and boasts that 
he has so arranged, matters, by raising the amount of 
those exemptions, that while people with incomes of 
over 500/. a year will be paying an addition of 2/. a 
year and upwards, people with incomes below that level 
will be paying, roughly speaking, 1/. a year less upon 
them than at present. The burden ofa particular tax 
has, no doubt, before this been mitigated in its inci- 
dence on the poorer class of taxpayers; but this is, as 
we believe, the first recorded instance in which the 
same tax has been actually reduced for one class of 
those liable to it while it is being raised for another. 
At present, too, the seriousness of a step which—since 
these abatements are never likely now, we suppose, to 
be restored to their old figure—permanently diminishes 
the yield of a penny on the Income-tax at the present 
amount of the national wealth from 1,780,000l. to 
330,000!., or by the enormous amount of 1,450,000l., 
appears to have been very imperfectly appreciated. 


There is nothing else quite like this in Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt’s Budget—nothing, we mean, which com- 
bines the politically businesslike and the morally out- 
rageous in an equal degree. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether this plan of making the “ malignants” of the 
middle and upper classes actually pay the costs of their 
own contemplated chastisement at the polls has ever 
been paralleled since a certain historic performance of 
Marshal Haynav’s. Still, the scheme, ingenious as 
it is, contains plenty else, which we have no space to 
notice, in the way of controversial subject-matter. 
The equalization of the Death duties, without any sort 
of compensation to rate-burdened land, will not escape 
sharp criticism. Nor will the addition to the Beer 
and Spirit duties, especially the former, on which, as 
principally interesting to the “ predominant partner,” 
he may yet manage to make his voice heard.. And 
perhaps the chief ingenuity of the Budget is to be 
found, after all, in this—that, while it provides, as 
Ministers no doubt hold, one or two very fairly pro- 
mising questions to “fall” upon in case that cata- 
strophe cannot be much longer postponed, it will supply 
the Government, in the opposite event, with the most 
excellent occupation of nearly the whole time of Par- 
liament, to the exclusion of all inconvenient legislative 
engagements, for the rest of the Session. 


THE LAST EGYPTIAN CHANGE, 


\ \ JE do not greatly admire, and shall certainly not 
here imitate, the tone of some English journals 
in speaking of the fall of Riaz Pasha. The defects of 
Riaz as a politician have long been known, and it 
would certainly appear that, for the last few months at 
any rate, he has been playing the rather incompre- 
hensibly stupid and risky game of alternately egging 
on the KHEDIVE against the English and leaving him 
in the lurch. But his drawbacks, such as they are— 
his “ Old Turkishness,” his dislike of foreigners and 
foreign innovations, and his preference for Oriental 
ways—have been known ever since anything was 
known about him; and it is undeniable that, when he 
took office last year, it was partly at our suggestion 
and altogether as a convenience to us. He may there- 
fore go, if with no particular blessings, yet with no 
special ban. But in Egypt, even more than elsewhere,. 
the pessimist old Norse proverb “Seldom comes a 
“ better” is true, if only for the reason that the choice 
is so very limited, and that we know the new comer as 
well as the old. NuBar Pasha is at least as well known as. 
R142, if not better. He has less—indeed little,if anything 
—of the “ Unspeakable” about him ; he is a Christian, 
and, though an Oriental, a member of the most subtle 
and cosmopolitan of Oriental races ; he is not afraid of- 
things Western; and he is, considering all things, a 
man of character and patriotism, as well as of great 
ability and immense local experience. But his flexi- 
bility has before now been as awkward for us as the 
stubbornness of R1az, and he has an extremely odd set 
of colleagues. Fakuri Pasha and MustapHa 
Pasha, the English and Khedivial candidates last year 
for the very post he holds, serve together side by side 
under him; as well as Bourros and Maz.ovum, those 
representatives of Apsas Pasha’s own party who were- 
allowed place before as a sop to the Kuepive. The 
ingenuity of any reader may please itself with con- 
structing an English fancy Cabinet on similar prin- 
ciples, and then calculating how long it would last. 

Of course, however, the cases are not really parallel. 
Except for the possibility of minor and temporary 
tracasseries, any Cabinet will do in Egypt so long as. 
the K#EDIVE is in good dispositions towards Lord 
Cromer. This he apparently is at the present moment ; 
though how long they will last, and how much sin- 
cerity there is in them, no one can tell. It is a little 
significant—and significant in a favourable sense—that 
the French party in Egypt, and their sympathizers 
in France, are distinctly displeased and dejected at the 
turn things have taken. Just before (and, indeed, ever 
since the “ frontier incident”) they had been cheerful 
and almost cock-a-whoop. The author of a curious little 
pamphlet on Egypt signed “ Horus,” which has made 
some noise in Paris, must have been considerably an- 
noyed by the events which occurred only a few days 
after he wrote. The material value of this pamphlet 
may be judged from the fact that the author coolly 
attributed all the reforms of the last two years to the 
direct and personal action of Angas himself; but as an 
utterance of opinion and hope it is worth a moment’s 
notice as showing what Anglophobes thought might 
come about only yesterday. What has come about is 
something different. 

On the other hand, no rational English critic will be 
very sanguine. In that very interesting report of Lord 
CroMER’s, which was issued last week just before the 
retirement of Riaz, while a history such as few nations 
can show to their credit was provided of the marvellous 
progress which our influence has brought about in 
Egypt, very diplomatic, but very significant, reserves 
were hinted on two points, One was the necessity of 
harmonious internal working to maintain and develop 
the improvement. The other concerned the almost in- 
tolerable outside interferences which checkand hamper it. 
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The pamphleteer referred to above expresses a tell-tale’ 
though contemptuous, wonder that England did not, 
when she might, make Egypt wholly hers; and it 
is certain that no Power would have had a right to 
object if, after suppressing ARazi's insurrection, we 
had “ denounced ” the claims to financial and other 
dog-in-the-mangerism which France has since abused 
so shamelessly. But this was not done, and would 
now, except in time of war, be difficult to do. It is, 
therefore, hard to see how the friends of Egypt can 
hope for more than something like a continuance of 
the history of the last few years—the progress (under 
that protecting English grasp without which every- 
thing would fall to pieces) of good government, 
economy, justice, and so forth, with now and then a 
little concession by France in the way of letting Egypt 
pay her own past debts with her own ready money. 
By degrees, too, some attempt, with which France for- 
tunately cannot interfere, might be made to recover 
the territory lost ten years ago. But, as to the “in- 
“ ternal” part of the matter, much, if not all, depends 
on the KHEDIvE. We could at a pinch dispense with 
him and with Nusar, and with any successor or equi- 
valent of NusaR; but we should certainly be loth to 
do so. If Axpas Pasha has the brains and the patri- 
otism with which his French friends effusively credit 
him when he quarrels with England, he will best show 
both by working heartily under English direction. 


FAITH AND “PHOTOS.” 


OTHING in the conclusion of the Dunciad can 
be more grotesque than the flight of Faith 
into the arms of Photography. It is true that the 
official representative of belief in this excursion is 
only the Rev. Mr. Haweis, who calls photographs 
“ photos.” Why should he stop at “photos”; why 
should he not say “phos” when he is about it? The 
performances of Mr. Hawes, his sermons on “ spiritual 
“ photos” of the dead, and his exhibition of these 
works of art to pious throngs in his vestry—these and 
other odd matters are chronicled in a neat little book, 
The Veil Lifted, edited by Mr. ANDREW GLENDINNING. 
Spooks have been in Mr. GLENDINNING’s family, perhaps, 
ever since the White Lady of Avenel. The whole 
story, apart from Mr. Hawels’s share, is curious enough. 
There is a Mr. DuGuip, employed in Mr. RoBertson’s 
bicycle works in Glasgow. Bicycles, Glasgow, and two 
canny Scots do not promise a material addition to the 
evidences for Immortality. Nor, perhaps, do they 
provide a very stable rock of argument. 

To shorten a long story, Mr. Devin is a “ Medium.” 
Figures, not otherwise perceptible, appear on photo- 
graphs done in his presence. Hearing of this pecu- 
liarity, Mr. J. Trait Tayor, editor of The British 
Journal of Photography, did some photographs while 
Mr, DuGup and a number of other persons were in 
the room. He used his own camera and unopened 
packages of dry plates, and allowed no plate to go out 
of his own hands, he says, before development. Alto- 
gether, nine people were present, one of them a clergy- 
man unnamed. The result was a photograph contain- 
ing a substantial elderly sitter, and a large white-veiled 

ly, rather handsome. There were plenty of such 
photographs. “Pictorially they are vile, but how 
“came they there?” asks Mr. TayLor, and really we 
do not know how they came there. In one case the 
human sitter was stereoscopic, the accompanying figure 
was flat. If Mr Taytor does not know how the flat 
figure came, much less do we. But we suggest a 
negative experiment. Mr. DuGurp should have been 
led out into the street, photographs should have been 
taken in his absence, and then it would have been 
interesting to watch whether the figures did, or did 


not, come without the medium. This experiment 
does not seem to have occurred to the clergyman and 
the other scientific observers; indeed, we are not cer- 
tain that all the nine were ever present on the same 
occasion. 

When Mr. Tayor read his paper (which advances 
no hypothesis) one critic said that he thovght the 
figures looked “like cut-out prints.” Another saw 
“evidence of patchwork on the plates”; and Mr. 
GLENDINNING conceived that “ ex-incarnated human 
“ beings” were present. Meanwhile, Mr. HAWEIs ac- 
tually preached on this kind of thing ; and “ crowds 
“were unable to get seats,” which is not at all sur- 
prising. The photographs do not “bear conviction,” 
per se, as he says. Thus, we have an elderly lady, 
and behind her a heavy figure, apparently meant 
for a man in a skull-cap, with a nightgown over his 
head. The lady seems to recognize her late father, 
who cannot be congratulated on his choice of costume. 
There is also an extremely handsome lady sprite in the 
frontispiece, who to ourselves rather suggests being 
after Romney. The spirit of MaseL WARREN, accom- 
panying the Hon. Moses H. Dow, of Boston (Mass.), 
is, on the other hand, a singularly unseductive appa- 
rition. 

A good deal is said by Mr. Hawets and others on 
early spirit photographers, such as the notorious 
BuGuet, MuMLER, and others. Now, as it happens, 
Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK once took the trouble to investi- 
gate the dossiers of these worthy men, and her paper 
on the subject leaves the impression that BuGuET's 
character is “ totally lost,” and that MUMLER, like Sue 
in the poem, “ has not sufficient for two.” It might, 
indeed, seem that, after Mrs. SrpGwick’s conscientious 
examination, credulity itself would mock at spirit 
photographs, as far as they had gone when she wrote. 
But the Editor of The Veil Lifted,and Mr Haweis,and the 
rest, including Mr. Rozertson of the bicycles, do not say 
one word about her very disenchanting researches. 
“ Mr. Sreap,” Mr. Hawels avers, “is now occupied in 
“ testing spirit photography.” Mr. STeap’s examina- 
tion of the topic may fail to carry conviction, at least 
to some minds ; but he, at all events, may peruse the 
dossiers of Hupsox, Mumier, Bucuet & Co. A 
gentleman, calling himself “ Epina,” takes part in the 
fray. He rejoices in “a family medium” Of her 
exploits, too, that has been published which hardly 
invites confidence. Mr. Hawets talks about “the 
“ momentous connexion between such mavifestations ” 
(hazy, bad photographs, resembling cut-out prints) 
‘and our interests here and hereafter.” And this is 
what crowds go to hear, by way of edification ; sermons 
about ‘‘ photos” attract the throng. The very term 
“photos” stamps the person who uses it as, humanly 
speaking, lost. 


THE FRENCHE NAVY COMMISSION. 


HE more you change the scene of an inquiry by 
Commission into the state of the navy the more it 
is the same thing. This, we venture to assert, will be 
the reflection of the judicious on the reports which 
reach us of the doings of the Committee which is in- 
quiring into the condition of the French navy and 
dockyards. It will not be all they will think. For 
instance, it will probably occur to them to remember 
that no general report has yet been published nor even 
drafted. M. CHauTemps has very sensibly urged on 
his fellow-Commissioners the wisdom of codifying the 
whole of the evidence collected, and deciding by that, 
not by the personal impressions of individual members. 
When this is done we shall know where we are, and 
perhaps where the French navy is. 
In the meantime it does appear that one of the 
members of the Committee is abounding in that “ woe 
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and lamentation, and howling consternation,” which, as 
we know, is the proper frame of mind for the true patriot 
when he turns his eye on the state of the navy. M. 
Lockroy need not fear to be compared with the most 
earnestly thoughtful of our own protectors. He not 
only sees things as he should, but, if all tales be true, he 
is so delicate on the point of responsibility that he has 
serious thoughts of refusing to homologate by his pre- 
sence the proceedings of other committee-men who 
seem to be disinclined to arrive at once at the same 
conclusions as himself. The course of the respectable 
body to which he belongs has been somewhat stormy. 
Admiral GERvaIs made a breeze at its beginning by 
refusing to shake hands with some of his colleagues 
who had said things he did not like about the navy. 
Now M. Lockroy is threatening to dissociate himself 
from its further proceedings because obstinate fellows 
will not at once agree with him. He has rushed into the 
columns of the Eclair with his minority report to guard 
his country against being misled. Admiral VaLLon is 
less emphatic ; but a minority report of his seems to 
have been communicated to the press, and, if the Admiral 
is accurately reported, it is sufficiently sweeping. He not 
only finds that the Magenta has all the faults which 
Sir E. Reep detects in so many of our own ironclads, 
but he condemns all the big French ships as a danger 
to the country, and would have no more of them built. 
What, all those pretty chickens and their dam at one 
fell swoop! All the pretty ones which, reinforced by 
the no less pretty Russians, steaming full speed from 
the Baltic and the Black Sea ata date not later than 
1897, were to pounce together upon this deplorable 
country, and do for it, as Satan (he of the Zoological 
Gardens) would dispatch you the trembling fawn. 
What a hell-kite of an Admiral VaLLon! France will 
need much courage to dispute it asa man. But per- 
haps it is not so bad as all that. Perhaps it only 
means that Admiral VALLoN is one of those naval 
officers who have no great faith in the big ship, and 
that he, like so many of his fellow-mortals, finds some 
difficulty in grasping the proposition that there may 
be two sides to a question to which he only sees 
one. The Magenta is confessedly not a successful ship. 
Though she was launched three years ago, and was 
long on the stocks, they are not done with her yet. 
Her original plan bas been modified more than once. 
Everybody knows that there is no more sovereign way 
of getting bad houses and ships very dear than 
changing the plans on which you begin them, by the 
advice of different builders. Still, the Magenta is 
probably about as good as many of the warships of 
other nations. In the hands of a French officer of the 
stamp of Lucas, or RENAUDIN, or CHADEAU DE LA 
CLOCHETERIE she would, we dare say, be an ugly 
customer to tackle. 


About M. Lockroy there is no sort of doubt. He 
has been to Toulon, and finds it so bad that it could 
hardly be worse. Routine, idleness, bad management 
of every kind; no crews for ships, and no food for 
crews; @ fleet which could not be mobilized, and 
torpedo-boats which could not put to sea—these were 
the melancholy signs which met the eyes of M. 
Lockroy, and are reported by him, with the utmost 
haste, to the Eclair newspaper. It is passing strange 
how the wise men differ about the meaning of the 
writing on the wall in these degenerate times. The 
Babylonian wise men weakly confessed that they could 
not make known the interpretation thereof, when they 
found they did not understand it. Our modern wise 
men are bolder, They read it off like print—only they 
differ totally as to the interpretation thereof. Where 
the Times’ Correspondent saw written the approaching 
downfall of England, M. Lockxroy sees the most 
ominous warnings to France, These astrologers, 
Chaldeans, and soothsayers agree in nothing except in 


being cocksure of everything. Or, perhaps, we fall 
short of the truth. They in saying what will 
attract the most attention to the oracle. Those who 
like their prophets to prophesy in this fashion may be 
left to clothe them in scarlet, put gold chains round 
their necks, and make laudatory tions con- 
cerning them, 


PREMIER AND LORD PRESIDENT. 


ORD ROSEBERY takes exception to the precept 
“ Agree with thy adversary quickly whiles thou 
“ art in the way with him.” ‘ Experience has taught 
“me,” he said in the conversation of Tuesday, “ not 
“ to associate myself too closely with the utterances of 
“the noble Marquis, and therefore he will excuse me 
“ if I do not accept in too unreserved a manner every 
“one of the propositions he has laid down.” What- 
ever you do, don’t agree with Lord Sauispury. Con- 
tradict ; or, when you cannot contradict, qualify every- 
thing he says. Cry “ Non placet” whenever he cries 
* Placet.” Only so can mutiny be avoided in the 
Radical ranks, Lord Rosesery has learned his lesson 
very thoroughly. The dispute which gave rise to this 
definition of the first duty of a Radical Prime Minister 
had its origin in the question how far the ostensible 
head of the Education Department is really responsible 
for its policy and administration. Lord RosEgery 
minimized his office of Lord President of the Council, 
and almost negatived it, so far as concerns its adminis- 
trative functions. Its real representative in the House 
of Lords, he said, was Lord PLayrair, who, being with- 
out political office, is attached, we believe, to several 
departments otherwise without spokesmen in the Upper 
House. The Prime Minister and Lord President 
apologized to the Lord-in-Waiting for intruding for 
once on business which belonged to that accomplished 
courtier. 


Practically we are inclined to think that Lord 
Rosesery is right. The Education Department, it is 
true, is a Committee of the Privy Council, but so is 
the Board of Trade. Lord Rosesery, however, is not 
on that account Mr. MUNDELLA’s departmental chief, 
as he is Mr. AcLanpn’s. The reason for the differ- 
ence lies in the circumstances out of which the 
Education Department had its origin. At first it 
was little more than a casual Cabinet Committee 
without ostensible head. As the amount of busi- 
ness to be done increased, it was placed under the 
special direction of the Lord President. It soon be- 
came desirable that it should be represented in the 
House of Commons, and a Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council was appointed, who, often holding 
office in the Cabinet, practically became Minister of 
Education. Two heads are not better than one when 
the question is one of departmental administration, 
and practically and usually, as Lord Rosesery admits, 
the Lord President is a merely superfluous and orna- 
mental function. It would simplify matters if, follow- 
ing the analogy of the Board of Trade, the Vice- 
President were made President of the Committee of 
Council. The relations of the Lord President to that 
department were established before the Vice-President 
was thought of. 


Lord Sauissury called attention to the fact that 
Lord Rosesery, for the first time in our political 
history, had associated the Premiership with the double 
tenure of the First Lordship of the Treasury and the 
Presidency of the Council—a remark to which Lord 
Rosesery retorted that Lord Sauispury had, for the 
first time, combined the offive of Foreign Secretary 
with that of Prime Minister. but, then, Lord Sa.is- 
BuRY, as he pointed out, had not disavowed responsi- 
bility for the administration in detail of the Foreign 
Office, as Lord Rosesery had done in regard to the 
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Education Department. Statesmen are very zealous 
for old usages, when they do not find it convenient 
to break them. Whether Lord Sa.ispury’s innova- 
tion is not a restoration of an older practice is not 
a question of much practical importance. Whether 
the elder Pitr was Prime Minister as Secretary of 
State when NewcasTLe had the Treasury, or as Lord 
Privy Seal when Grarron was First Lord; whether 
Fox, as Foreign Secretary, was head of All the Talents 
or GRENVILLE, are little more than verbal questions. 
‘TOWNSHEND and STANHOPE, at an earlier date, were 
Premiers as Secretaries of State. From WaLroLe’s 
Administration to the first Ministry of Sir Ropert 
Perit—that is, for more than a hundred years—the 
Prime Minister, when he was in the House of 
Commons, was also Finance Minister. There is 
no reason why he should not, in either House, 
be Foreign Minister, or Colonial Minister, or Lord 
President, or First Lord of the Treasury, merely as the 
fitness of things and special capacity may suggest. 
What is wanted is freedom and flexibility in arrange- 
ments. Lord SaLispury set a good example in depart- 
ing from secular, but unreasonable, usage. Lord 
Rosesery would, we dare say, have followed his ex- 
ample in associating the Foreign Office with the 
Premiership were it not for the deference due to 
Mr. GLapstone’s doctrine that the Premier and 
Foreign Secretary ought to be different persons in 
order to thwart and paralyse each other. 


TWO “SINNERS SAVED.” 


OTHING could more impress an observer with 

the truth of the Apostolic doctrine that there 

are “diversities of gifts but the same spirit” than to 
compare Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN with Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN. They resemble each other in having 
“ found salvation ”—the latter, it is true, a good deal 
later, and after more spiritual wrestlings than the 
former ; but nothing could be more different than the 
ways in which their conversion has operated. There is 
none of the “joy and peace in believing” about Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN. Indeed, he always behaves as if 
he had doubts on the subject of final perseverance, and, 


generally speaking, he seems almost the more melan- 


choly for his awakening. Mr. CamMPpBELL-BANNERMAN 
is full of “assurance”—we mean, of course, in the 
theological sense; and he accepts all the corollaries 
of the faith which is in him—some of them of 
by no means an agreeable character—with positive 
unction. It would be difficult, for instance, to imagine 
@ greater contrast than the speech of the SECRETARY 
for War in defence of the Scotch Grand Committee 
proposal presented when compared with that of the 
SECRETARY for SCOTLAND in introducing it. The latter 
was halting, perfunctory, and half-hearted to an abso- 
lutely painful degree ; the former was robust, cheery, 
spirited, equally undaunted by argument and con- 
temptuous of fact. One cannot help preferring this to 
his colleague’s treatment of the subject. It may be a 
mark of grace to be ashamed of an ignoble situation 
and a sign of effrontery not to mind it; but, on the 
other hand, brazen good humour is a much less un- 
pleasant sight for a spectator than conscience-stricken 
shamefastness. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN went off well with the 
round assertion that “the main object of the Govern- 
“ ment was to save the time of the House for Scotch 
“ business.” Of course, the main object of the Govern- 
ment really is to save their own political necks, which 
were seriously menaced by the Scotch members before 
this Committee was proposed. That, indeed, is the 
“main object” of everything that the present dignified 
Administration do, or pretend to do, from the dis- 


establishing of a Church to the spoliation of a land- 
lord. And as to “saving the time of the House for 
“ Scotch business” when five sittings have been spent 
on debating the devolution of that business, and when 
if the motion be carried every Scotch measure which goes 
before the Committee will be debated at about three 
times the usual length on the Report—well, the less 
said about economy of time the better. But the later 
part of Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S speech was more 
than worthy of its opening. He was particularly im- 
pressive on the subject of the claim of England to co- 
equal rights with Scotland as regards the management 
of her own affairs. “In principle,” he said, “ he would 
“have no objection to extending the proposal to 
* England, but practically the cases were not the same. 
“ England was in a majority upon every Grand Com- 
“« mittee that could be constituted in the ordinary way.” 
And then, added Mr. CampBeLL-BaNNERMAN—taking, 
we suppose, a short breath before this final plunge— 
“ England’s interest always predominated.” That beats 
everything. You cannot get beyond that. Mr.CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN himself will never beat it, if he tries from 
now until the next election, when the constituencies 
will be asked how the alleged predominance of English 
interest strikes them. It is true that there are certain 
little matters which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN unkindly in- 
sisted on recalling in connexion with the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. True also, as the Secretary for Scor- 
LAND admits, that, on a few trifling occasions—some 
nine or so—the Imperial majority which carried various 
provisions of the Parish Councils Bill overrode an English 
majority on the other side by Scotch and Irish votes ; but 
what isthat? A meretrifle. It takes somany more than 
nine divisions to affect the character of a legislative 
measure, from top to bottom, and to convert it, for 
instance, from a measure suitable to the wants of those 
to whom it is to apply, and who alone know anything 
about it, into a measure, remodelled by the aid of 
people who know nothing about it, with the view of 
accommodating it to a different set of ‘“ wants” 
altogether. 

All this, however, is nothing to Mr. CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, who takes his stand firmly on the propo- 
sition that “no English,” as Lord RanDoLPH CHURCHILL 
put it, “need apply” for this privilege of managing their 
own affairs, because Englishmen “ have their way as it 
“is.” Will it be quite a hopeless task to endeavour to 
open the eyes even of the stupidest of Englishmen 
to the matchless impudence, the tyrannical injustice, 
of this assertion ? 


THE CABINET AND THE IRISH VOTE. 


T was consistent enough in the Government to give 
their approval to Colonel Nouan’s Crimes Act 
Repeal Bill. The action was not only quite in keeping 
with the line they took towards the Scotch Home Rule 
motion, but it was an appropriate preparation for 
the introduction of their own Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 
Nothing could clear the way more properly for a pro- 
posal to compensate men who have broken the law than 
support of a measure which is intended to weaken the 
administration of the law. If it were not for this 
consideration the position of the Government on 
Wednesday might have looked more than a little 
absurd. On the supposition that the existence of 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act of 1887 is an 
outrage on Ireland, a Ministry which has not only 
done nothing to remove it from the Statute-book, but 
has framed a Home Rule Bill which would have given 
the Irish Legislature no power to repeal it, may be 
said to stand at this day in a ridiculous posture when 
it patronizes a private member's offer to do what, on 
its own showing, it ought to have done itself. But for 
the accident which gave Colonel Nouan his chance on 
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Wednesday, Ministers would have been content to 
leave the Act of 1887 quiet on the shelf, and to 
continue to do the thing which it authorizes, and Irish 

triots denounce, by virtue of the powers given them 
by the Explosives Act. But this Government is not to be 
judged by what was—and may, we hope, again be—the 
ordinary law. It is not governing the country, but is 
pretending to be disposed to do anything it may be 
asked to do by any section of its supporters. That 
purpose is as usefully served by patronizing Colonel 
Nowan as by saying ditto to Mr. Dawzie.. 


The arguments adduced to justify the repeal of the 
Act were worthy of the candour, honesty, and dignity 
of the Cabinet’s attitude. None were more convincing, 
certainly none were more amusing, than Colonel 
Nowan’s delightfully Irish contention, that the Act 
must be bad because Irish members prosecuted under 
it did not hesitate to boast of the fact—‘“a course 
“of conduct which they would not be guilty of had 
“the offence committed by them been a disgraceful 
“one or one of ordinary crime.” We have not 
yet heard that the members and ex-members re- 
cently prosecuted, to very little purpose, for their 
share in the riots on the DE FREYNE estates have 
shown any shame at being proceeded against under 
quite other Acts. Indeed, it is hard to say what 
laws will be safe if Colonel No.an’s test is accepted. 
He will, by applying it thoroughly, find himself justi- 
fied in moving the repeal of all laws; and, when he 
does, we have no doubt that Mr. Morey will be found 
giving hima general support. Colonel NoLan’s demon- 
stration was at least as convincing as Mr. REDMOND’s, 
who argued against the Act, not on the ground that 
it sent him to prison for what was not a criminal 
act, still less because he had not committed the acts 
of which he was accused, but because he was required 
when in prison to conform to the rules. We were 
informed, not for the first time, that Mr. Repmonp, for 
his part, did not make a foolish fuss over the re- 
gulation breeches, but only objected to walk about in 
the company of other persons who wore them. There 
is no small advantage in possessing a subtle mind. The 
prison dress gave Mr. REDMOND a chance of emulating 
Mr. O'BRIEN and sneering at him at one and the same 
time. Nor was the cogency of Mr. MORLEY’s reason- 
ing notably superior to Colonel No.an’s. The Caler 
SECRETARY did not deny that exceptional circum- 
stances might call for the application of a special 
Act to Ireland. His objection to the measure of 
1887 is wholly, so it seems, because it is permanent. 
Everything which it allows the Government to do 
may, in Mr. Mor.ey’s opinion, be fairly done, pro- 
vided that a proper amount of time has been spent 
in passing a special measure for the purpose through 
Parliament. Here, to be sure, we get at the real ex- 
planation of the desire to repeal an Act which need 
never be applied while Ireland is quiet, and which no 
Government is compelled by law to use at any time. 
There is so considerable a probability that it may 
again become desirable for Irish members to make 
things hot for government in Ireland, and for their 
English allies to look on at the process of heating, that 
the wish to be rid of an Act which will dispense with 
the necessity for delay in Parliament is natural. The 
truth was forcibly put by Mr. Ba.rovr, and it is a pity 
it was not enforced by a heavier Unionist vote. Nothing 
more can well be heard of Colonel Noay’s Bill this 
Session ; but it would have been better if, when the 
House was at its favourite game of affirming the 
principle of something mischievous, the Cabinet had 
not been able to boast of the support of something like 
twice its normal majority. There has been but too 
much slackness in Unionist voting this week. 


The Bill which Mr. Morey introduced on Thursday 
may, perhaps, be described as the utmost the Irish 


members could extort from him—perhaps we should 
put it the other way, and say that it is the least he 
could induce the Irish members to accept. It matters 
very little from which side the approach was made, the 
essential thing being the nature of the compromise 
finally arranged. Mr. Morvey asked his hearers to 
wait until they saw the Bill in print before criticizing 
it, and the request is extremely reasonable, if what 
he meant to do was to ask them not to go 
minutely into details. No sane man would wish to 
do anything of the kind where it is so unnecessary to 
give himself the trouble. We can form an opinion as 
to the policy of the Cabinet in introducing the Bill and 
its main features without waiting for the text. It is 
as clear now as any evidence can make it that the 
Cabinet has done enough to assure itself of the support 
of the Anti-Parnellites, who are led by Messrs. DiLLon 
and Sexton. Whether Mr. Heaty will continue to 
vote with them will depend on something quite other 
than the merits, and the efficacy of the opposition 
which the Parnellites will certainly offer must at least 
partly depend on the action of Mr. Heaty. Mr. 
RepMoNnD will, of course, make all the opposition 
he can to the clause which gives the actual holder of 
a farm the right to put a stop to the restoration of his 
evicted predecessor—and from his own point of view Mr. 
REDMOND will be right. This provision of the Bill con- 
dones “land grabbing,” and does not as much as provide 
for giving the evicted tenant compensation elsewhere. 
No waiting and no study of texts are required to justify 
the conviction that the party of disorder and extreme 
patriotism will not tolerate any such concession to un- 
Irish ideas. The anti-Parnellites and the Cabinet may 
both find themselves mistaken in their calculations — 
the first in thinking that it will be enough if they 
persuade the Government to do anything for the 
evicted tenants, and the second in thinking that 
Treland can be kept quiet by merely squaring the anti- 
Parnellite members. Mr. Morey has said enough 
about the provisions of his Bill to show that he does 
not propose to re-stock their farms for the evicted 
tenants, and if the State does not, where is the money 
for the purpose to come from? If it is not forth- 
coming, what probability is there that the dupes of the 
Plan of Campaign will be a whit less sulky than they 
are now? Again, it is quite unnecessary to wait for 
the text of the Bill in order to form a very decided 
opinion as to that part of the Bill which provides for 
taking the funds required to aid the evicted tenant to 
pay his two years’ arrears from the Irish Church surplus. 
This is, and can be, only a financial juggle. Weshould, 
but for one consideration, be in hearty agreement with 
Mr. T. W. Rvsse.t, that it is indecent to use the 
Church money “for rewarding robbery and wrong- 
“ doing.” Is there any Church surplus left to take for 
that or any other purpose, or is the name of it used 
by Mr. Mortey as a blind to conceal some manceuvre 
by which the evicted tenants are to be compensated at 
the expense of the taxpayer ? 


The introduction of the Evicted Tenants Bill would, 
if it had come earlier, have supplied Lord Saissury 
with an additional example of the process of “ heaping 
“ up all kinds of other issues, so that, when the disso- 
“ lution does come, it shall be impossible for anybody 
“ tosay what it is that the electors have decided,” which 
he ascribed to the Cabinet at the Primrose League 
Meeting. The Evicted Tenants Bill is a part of the 
struggle to keep a heterogeneous party together, to 
avert the General Election, and to gerrymander the 
constituencies, which the Marquess of SaLispury 
described at length. The items who applauded 


Mr. GLADSTONE some four years ago, when he de- 
nounced the Unionist Ministry for not dissolving, 
and testing the question whether it had the “ con- 
“ fidence of the people,” may be heard talking as 
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if any majority, however small, was entitled to live 
out its seven years unchecked by the exercise of the 
Crown’s right of dissolving, or by the Lords’ right 
to reject a Bill. As the Marquess of SaLispury 
had an easy task in proving, what lies at the 
back of all this talk and forced denunciation of 
the Lords for doing what a Second Chamber exists 
to do is the fear of a General Election. This must be 
averted by keeping the Irish in a good humour for 
the present, and prepared for in the future by a 
Registration Bill which will secure them in the pos- 
session of their undue share of votes. Logrolling and 
gerrymandering are necessary to the very existence of 
this Cabinet. 


EGGS AND THEIR FOES. 
NNUMERABLE in moorland, field, and woodland, in 


hedgerow, garden, and orchard, amid the rushes that 
wave thickly by the stream-side and in the hollows and 
furze bushes of the downlands are the eggs that now re- 
present the feathered world. Yet, great as are their num- 
ber and variety, these are almost equalled by their foes. 
The wonder is, considering the perils which surround them, 
that so large a percentage come to maturity, and that so 
many of the callow fledglings survive and flourish. The 
game birds in particular have as many enemies as the 
present Administration. Building on the ground they are 
exposed, like the House of Lords, equally to high-flying 
and low-crawling foes, whereas the smaller birds, the 
majority of which nest in trees, bushes, and hedgerows, are, 
asa rule, safe from any but flying plunderers. The honest 
gamekeeper has, indeed, a burden of responsibility just 
now. The grouse-hen has her deep-hued eggs out on the 
wild moorland under a luxuriant heather tuft, and usually 
where there isa slope which will minimize the moisture 
from rain. The grey-hen, who has no such attentive 
husband as is possessed by her red cousin, has her home 
amid the scrub and bushes on the outskirt of pine or birch 
wood, the debateable land between purple heather and 
sombre firland. The partridge, most familiar of all to the 
greatest number, albeit some ambitious spirits but consider 
it as “tame villatic fowl” (which it certainly isn’t when 
wild in October), may have her eggs under a hedge in some 
hollow, perhaps scratched by herself and partner, perhaps 
merely made by the hoof of a wandering cow in wet weather, 
perhaps in furrow, dry ditch, or clover field—for there is 
more variety in the site of the partridge’s nest than that of 
any other game bird. In 1793 one nested ina tree in 
Essex. But that was a year of upheavals far and wide— 
this exceptional partridge was in touch with the time. And 
in the copse, under some ancient oak, in the middle of 
bramble and hazel, her bright eye gleaming through, the 
hen pheasant sits on her dainty eggs. But whatever the 
bird, wherever the nest, a varied band of foes, with sleep- 
less vigilance, are watching for every opportunity of carry- 
ing off or devouring the eggs, and thereby making the 
expectant owner or renter of the land poignantly realize in 
the autumn how appropriate was Bacon's remark to the 
Thames fishermen of his day, who no doubt appreciated 
his philosophy, that hope made a good breakfast, but a bad 


supper. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is never more exemplified to 
the mind of the despondent, and probably profane, shooter 
who finds his opening show of birds, north or south, poor 
indeed, than by the egg poacher. What! all my pretty 
chickens? he exclaims—and adds the dam_ phonetically. 
Now, in the time of nests the human enemy of the eggs is 
indefatigable, and the keeper has his hands full. Game 
eggs are always marketable. Some there are sure to be 
who inquire not too curiously as to their origin, upon whom 
the game egg has the same demoralizing effect, though they 
be otherwise virtuous, as the umbrella of ordinary life has 
upon many otherwise fairly honest men. At any rate, not 
even “hazarding a wide solution,’ we will say that the 
human egg-hunter has always a profitable, if perilous, busi- 
ness. There is another human egg-hunter ; but he, except 
from the small birds’ and their advocates’ point of view, is 
irreproachable. He is but a humble collector, if well 
trained, contenting himself by annexing but one or two 
eggs from the nests of such birds as are rarer. 


But game eggs and small! birds’ alike are the objects of 
the foes furred and feathered who come behind man. The 
feathered ones naturally have the widest scope; for eggs, 
whether reposing on the ground or in a well-built nest in a 
lofty tree, come equally within their range of sight and 
swoop. The furred ones have to content themselves with 
the ground eggs, which are, of course, the best; perhaps, 
therefore, they have the best of the deal, though not so much 
variety. And among them we rank facile princeps the 
stealthy, sinuous, ubiquitous weasel. Stoat and _polecat 
like eggs, but they are rarer, and more sparsely distributed, 
than the smaller but much more effective weasel. This wily 
creature is an egg-sucker of immense enthusiasm and perse- 
verance. Winding its way through the purple heather, or 
the scrub and bracken, towards the nursery of the red or 
black grouse, creeping amid grass or clover, or scarcely 
rustling along the leaf-carpeted ditch towards the simple 
nest of the gallant hen partridge, a veritable amazon in de- 
fence of her family, poking its sleek head out of a disused 
drain in the farmyard, reconnoitring the hen houses, 
gliding through the long grass at the edges of the rides, 
and amid the hazels and hollies of the copses after the 
pheasant’s costly eggs, the weasel is equally indefatigable. 
It will banquet on every egg it can find till gorged like 
a trout on the mayfly, and kill young birds till it desists 
only from sheer weariness; like its semi-tame relative the 
ferret, it is in bloodthirstiness and its concomitants a four- 
footed Septembriseur. That it is useful in killing mice 
is apt to be forgotten under these circumstances by game- 
keeper and farmer alike. Then, not a bad second, comes the 
sharp-toothed, keen-nosed wily rat, which loves eggs roman- 
tically, and in a fastness of ancient holes in a dry ditch out- 
side has very advantageous business premises. Nor must 
the occasional poaching and egg-sucking dog, a canine 
pirate, be forgotten. And though we say it reluctantly, it 
is to be feared that the hedgehog has an appetite for game 
eggs and young birds, though its usefulness as a beetle- 
destroyer in the house, and its vegetarian proclivities for 
plantain afield, have long been known and used as argu- 
ments against its being one of the egg-destroyers. 

The feathered foes, however, have, as has been said, wider 
opportunities—and use them. They are keen of sight, wary, 
and swift of wing. Their leader is the crow, one of the 
craftiest and most destructive of birds. Rarely in spring 
are more than two seen together, but they are enough. 
They flap round copses and hedgerows in desultory fashion ; 
but, always intent on business, they beat a field like a brace 
of pointers. Next to a curlew, an old crow is the most 
difficult bird at which to get a shot—it beats ever-the wood- 
pigeon. Swooping down on the eggs, the bird thrusts its 
powerful bill through one, and flaps off with its oa North 
and south it is found equally on wild moorland and around 
woods and fields. Eggs, nestlings, and garbage form its 
favourite food. Startlingly it caws from some high hedge- 
row, where it is unsuspected. You may see it near enough 
if you be armed with the harmless necessary stick or 
umbrella, but widest of berths will it give you if a gun, 
however unobtrusive, be under your arm. Next comes the 
magpie, embodiment of perpetual motion, taking short flights 
from tree to tree, with long tail always flirting up and down. 
More of a copse- than a field-bird, it makes pheasants’ eggs 
its particular object. It is clever enough amid the tree-tops 
to mark where nests are made, and chattering to follow aloft 
the track of the keeper when he makes his round, profiting 
by the knowledge when the pheasants go off. The magpie 
takes care of her own eggs; her nest is a fortress, with such 
a barrier of thorns around it as to defy anything short of a 
billhook. And then there is the jay, that beautiful tropical- 
hued bird. But though an egg-sucker, it is far more fond 
of small eggs than game ones, and nests so deeply within 
the wood as to be usually not near the pheasants’ or par- 
tridges’ homes, which are usually on the outskirts. It is so 
fair a bird, and in proportion so much less destructive than 
crow or magpie, that fain would we see it spared as a living 
beauty of our woodlands. In Epping Forest the Londoner 
may see it without going further afield. The respectable 
rook has been charged with egg-hunting, too. But often it 
is mistaken for the crow, and credited accordingly. Though 
on occasion, when imperious hunger commands, and worms 
and grubs run short from arid weather, we will not say the 
rook is blameless. 
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MONEY MATTERS 


sia City has been somewhat disappointed because rates 
in the money market did not instantly fall away when 
the interest on the National Debt was paid. Bill-brokers 
and discount-houses for a couple of months before Easter 
had been reckoning certainly upon a long period of ease as 
soon as April set in, and when their expectations were not 
immediately fulfilled they were disappointed and perplexed. 
As a matter of fact, there was nothing surprising in what 
has happened. Everybody knows that the revenue was 
very disappointing up to Christmas, but that between 
Christmas and Easter it came in in wonderfully large 
amounts, so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate 
was fulfilled to within about half a million. The result of 
so large a proportion of the revenue being collected in the 
last three months of the financial year was to transfer 
immense sums from all the other banks in the country to 
the Bank of England, and, of course, the outside market 
became bare of supplies. Therefore, the bill-brokers and 
discount-houses, and even members of the Stock Exchange, 
had to borrow largely at the Bank of England. They 
could not obtain the accommodation they required else- 
where, and the borrowings amounted, roughly, to about 54 
millions. Furthermore, the purchases of Uruguayan and 
Argentine stccks held in the Baring estate, by syndicates, to 
the amount of about three-quarters of a million, made the 
outside market indebted to the Bank just when the finan- 
cial year came to an end to the extent of between 6 and 6} 
mnillions. On the other hand, the payments out of the Bank 
on account of the interest on the National Debt and the 
dividend on Bank stock was not much more than 5} millions, 
so that the outside market had to pay to the Bank more 
than the Bank had to pay to the outside market. It is not 
surprising, then, that, as the debt due from the outside 
market to the Bank fell due at the beginning of April, those 
who had incurred it found it difficult to obtain money 
enough to make the repayments. For nearly a fortnight, 
therefore, money continued scarce, and in many cases bill- 
brokers and members of the Stock Exchange had again to go 
to the Bank, either to renew what they had previously bor- 
rowed or to borrow for other purposes. But all this, in the 
nature of the case, was a temporary flurry; the permanent 
tendency is towards lower rates. At the end of this week it 
may be said, roughly, that the outside market will have paid 
to the Bank all due from it, and then the market will 
become more and more easy, especially as payments made 
by the Government on account of contracts had not found 
their way into the market as quickly as was expected, and, 
furthermore, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
now paying off Treasury Bills which are held by the public. 
In his Budget speech he explained that he has always con- 
sidered it inconvenient to have a large amount of floating 
debt in the hands of the public; therefore since he assumed 
office he has been reducing the amount held in the market, 
and increasing that held by the public departments. But 
the money belonging to the public departments is held by 
the Bank of England, while the money belonging to the 
public is held by the other banks; and this policy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tends to transfer money from 
the Bank to the outside market. Over and above all this, 
it is not to be forgotten that the long crisis through which 
the world has passed has checked enterprise of every kind. 
Money has been flowing back to the great banking centres 
because it could not be employed profitably as formerly, 
and therefore in every country throughout Europe and 
America we see great cheapness just now. Here at home 
gold has been pouring in ever since Christmas, and the 
coin and bullion held by the Bank in consequence are 
larger than they have been for a very long time. Just 
while preparations are going on for the issue of the new 
City of Paris loan, small amounts of the metal have been 
taken from London by some of the French banks. But the 
Paris money market is so fully supplied that that move- 
ment is not likely to go on, nor is it probable that there 
will be much demand for any other part of the Continent. 
So far as America is concerned, there is a very great likeli- 
hood that the efflux of gold which has recommenced will 
continue, and will thus tend to increase the ease in the 
European money markets. Australia is suffering, too, 
from the after effects of last year’s crisis. As confidence is 
returning, the banks are able to send back the million 
or so of gold sent out last year; and other banks, un- 
able to find employment for their surplus balances, are 


sending those balances to London, either to redeem debt 
or in the hope of finding employment here. From South 
Africa gold is ccming in larger and larger amounts every 
month. Everything, then, points to a long continuance 
of ease in the money market, which cannot fail to stimu- 
late the revival in trade that is now going on. Prices 
are exceptionally low, which in itself is of immense benefit 
to manufacturers. They are able to get raw materials 
of all kinds on exceptionally favourable terms. Money 
being also very cheap is clearly of advantage to them. 
They can get from their bankers all the accommodation 
they require on easy terms. Thus, with low prices for 
materials and exceedingly cheap money, there is every- 
thing to encourage increased business and to stimulate new 
enterprise. Several Governments already are taking ad- 
vantage of this to prepare for converting their debts; it is 
known that there are new issues of various kinds in pre- 
paration, and therefore there is every probability that 
business will become much more active in the early future 
than it has been since November 1890. 

The supply of money in the open market has largely 
increased this week, and rates have accordingly fallen 
sharply. At times short loans have been made at from } 
to 1 per cent., and money has been lent for a week at 1 per 
cent. The rate of discount has fallen with the rate of 
interest, and is little better now than 1 per cent. Every- 
thing points to a long continuance of cheap money. Gold 
is being received by the Bank of England in large amounts, 
and will probably continue to come in for some months yet. 
The French demand upon London has ceased, and, whatever 
it may amount to in the future, it is likely to be satisfied 
by exports from New York. For the moment the prepara- 
tions for the City of Paris loan has created a demand in 
Paris; but that is now nearly satisfied, and by-and-bye the 
warket will become almost as easy as that of London. This 
prospect of cheap money will aid the recovery in trade, and 
soon will, no doubt, stimulate new enterprises of all kinds. 

The India Council has again been fairly successful in the 
sale of its drafts. On Wednesday it offered, as usual, 50 
lakhs in bills and telegraphic transfers, almost the whole 
amount being taken in transfers. Applicants at 1s. 143d. 
per rupee received about 18 per cent. of the amounts asked 
for ; applicants at 1s. 13d. per rupee were allotted the full 
amounts. These prices are somewhat lower than were 
obtained a week ago, and the likelihood is that quotations 
will continue to decline, but that the Council will be able to 
sell pretty freely for some weeks yet. There has been a 
fairly good demand for silver. At one time the price rose 
above 29d. per ounce, but has again fallen back to 283d. 
per ounce. As yet India is not buying; but, if Council 
bills decline and ease returns to the Indian money market, 
the opinion of those in the best position to judge is that the 
Indian demand will revive. If it does, there is sure to be a 
further recovery in the price of silver. The Banks of 
Bombay and Bengal have raised their rates of discount to 
9 per cent. 

The Budget has been fairly well received in the City. 
There were fears that it would be very partisan in cha- 
racter, and relief is felt that these fears have not been 
realized. Still, there has been no revival of business on the 
Stock Exchange since it was made known. It is true that 
there is a very good investment demand. All the best 
securities are in strong request. Consols, fur example, are 
still well over par. Home Railway stocks, too, are being 
absorbed in large amounts by the investing public. But 
fortunately there is no revival of speculation. The attempts 
that are being made from time to time are altogether pre- 
mature, and it is to be hoped that the public will not be 
led away into rash gambling. Trade, no doubt, is im- 
proving, and gradually the savings of the country will 
increase; but for all that there is much that is uncertain, 
and not a little that is even threatening, in the circum - 
stances ot many countries. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, there is very great depression. The prices of 
commodities are all so low that exports are on a small 
scale. The railway Companies are doing badly. The 
Inflationists are so active that apprehension is kept alive 
of some measure being hurried through Congress that 
will again do mischiet. Besides, the debate upon the 
Tariff Bill is sure to be protracted; and while uncer- 
tainty respecting the tariff continues there cannot be ex- 

to be much revival in business. In South America 
the one favourable item of news is the breakdown of the 
revolt in Brazil. But it is to be recollected that the 
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cost of suppressing the insurrection must have been 
immense, i that it will take a long time—even with good 
government—to restore order in the finances. The newly 
elected President is said to be an able and a well-meaning 
man, and no doubt the country is naturally very rich. But 
the paper circulation is altogether excessive, the Govern- 
ment debt is enormous, and there is a general want of con- 
fidence. In Chili, too, there is much depression. In 
Argentina there are fears of political troubles, and there 
is a steady rise in the gold premium. Everywhere, then, 
throughout North and South America there is difficulty, and 
we would impress upon the public to carefully avoid specu- 
lating in American securities of any kind. Upon the 
Continent the better relations established between Russia 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary have not led to the 
speculation that was everywhere anticipated. Even cheap 
money, though it seems to be assured for a considerable 
time, is not stimulating business very much. In Paris 
attention is taken up with the municipal loan, and there 
seems to be no inclination to engage in other business. 
Taking everything into consideration, then, there is abso- 
lutely no justification for gambling of any kind. But 
business for all that is gradually improving, and, if the 
public acts prudently, we may hope for some years of 
greater prosperity than have been experienced since 1890. 


Owing to the great cheapness of money, the very best 
securities continue steadily to advance. Thus Consols 
closed on Thursday at 100,%;, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3; and Cape of Good Hope Three and 
a Halfs closed at 104}, a rise of 4. Home Railway stocks 
have likewise advanced. South-Eastern Undivided closed 
at 120, arise of 1; Brighton “ A” closed at 1523, a rise of 
1}; Great Western closed at 162, a rise of 1}; and North- 
Western closed at 1673, also a rise of 1}. Inthe American 
department the movements are all downwards. Mil- 
waukee closed at 633, a fall of as much as 23. Norfolk 
preferred and Denver preferred declined heavily, after a 
very considerable previous advance, and even good dividend 
shares were weak. Illinois Central closed at 95, a fall of 
13; and New York Central closed at ror}, a fall of 2. On 
the other hand, there has been a decided rise in Brazilian 
securities on the collapse of the insurrection. Thus, the 
Four and a Half per Cents of 1888 closed on Thursday at 
664, a rise of as much as 3 compared with the preceding 
Thursday. In inter-Bourse securities there is not much 
change; but the rapid advance in Bulgarian securities still 
continues. It is only a few months ago that the old Six 
per Cent. bonds were at 92. On Thursday they closed at 
99}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }. 
There has been a recovery in Greek securities. The bonds 
of 1884 closed on Thursday at 33, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 1. 


BETHLEHEM. 


T is not after a single hearing that one can do full justice 
to a work so important as Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Mystery,” 
and to attempt a comprehensive analysis of a production 
which is the result of some two years’ labour, after two 
hours’ acquaintance with it, is to presume. But let us say 
at once as a strong opinion that Bethlehem appeals to the 
layman and the specialist alike as a great work by a great 
master. When, ten years ago, Dr. Mackenzie gave us his 
beautiful Rose of Sharon, it was felt that the modern school 
of English music had a leader, and that the composer was 
assuming that position amongst the exponents of his art 
in this country which posterity had assigned to Berlioz 
amongst French musicians; Bethlehem comes to strengthen 
that conviction, and, together with the Rose of Sharon 
and Dr. Hubert Parry's Job, forms a triad of the most 
commanding works produced in England since Llijah. The 
spirit of the ancient religious drama has been admirably 
caught by Mr. Bennett, down to the disposition of the 
consecutive sections of the book and their headings. In 
these last especially there is more than may appear at first 
sight ; they are an exact imitation of ancient stage directions 
or oral explanations as met in ancient texts. All the 
Mysteries were constructed on the same plan, and, though 
varying in details, were all identical in essentials ; the three 
unities, that of place above all, did not exist for the authors 


of the stories. The action went on without stopping, all 
events happening in full view of the spectators, and dis- 
persed in as many places as the author pleased or as the 
story would allow. To put the changes involved within 
the reach of the audience, and make them intelligible, 
various means were resorted to—(1) simultaneous represen- 
tation on the stage of the different places of action; 
(2) changes of scenery; and (3) special indications given 
by an Expositor. The economy of Mr. Bennett’s book 
partakes of the last two devices; and, in fact, for two of 
the headings in Act I. of Bethlehem —* An Angel descend- 
ing from Heaven, &ec.,” and “ The Celestial Quire returneth 
to Heaven ”-—we find an exact counterpart in Le Myst?re 
du Vieil Testament (“Collection des anciens textes,” pub- 
lished by M. J. de Rothschild)—“ Ici lange descend du 
Paradis,” and “ Ici l’ange remonte au Paradis.” The 
Mysteries, representing always the struggle between Good 
and Evil and Heaven and Hell, figuring on the stage at each 
performance, Mr. Bennett has, with great felicity, intro- 
duced even this element of the ancient religious drama at 
the beginning of Act ii., when “Cometh a heavenly legion 
to guard the new-born King.” We may mention, en 
passant, that we find in the Chronicles of Monstrelet 
a reference to a mimicked morality at the entry of 
Charles VII. to Paris, in 1437, on a platform before the 
Chatelet, representing the “ Angels announcing Nativity to 
the Shepherds of Bethlehem.” In one word, Mr. Bennett's 
book has not only every literary merit, but every raison 
@étre to stand as a “ Mystery.” 

To say that the composer has seized every opportunity 
afforded by the author is to say little. With rare intuition, 
Dr. Mackenzie has not only guessed the very ambiente of 
the ancient religious drama, but, in a moment of happy 
inspiration, he has reached out far beyond the mere situa- 
tions provided. The stern grandeur, the almost Gothic 
elaboration of the orchestra, stand for the first ; the second 
appears in the beautifully quaint melodie designs with 
which the score abounds, the style, so chaste, of the lyric 
declamation, and a strange breath of mysticism pervading 
the whole fabric of the work. 

Bethlehem is an essentially modern composition, down to 
symphonic treatment of representative themes. These have 
a twofold mission here. First—in their primitive form— 
as symbols, as the very essence of things and beings they 
are meant to express; in the second instance—in their 
developments, as connecting links between the stages of 
the portentous drama they illustrate. The dimensions of 
this account preclude all possibility of a detailed analysis 
of the symphonic web of Dr. Mackenzie’s work ; it will be 
sufficient to say that at his hands the leitmotiv method 
loses all arbitrary character, and that each theme invented 
possesses such a character of plasticity as to suggest spon- 
taneously its own meaning and application. 

The work opens with a theme of contemplative colour, 
for strings in unison, in the fourth bar of which a trumpet- 
call breaking through the placid strains seems like an appeal 
to fix our attention. Another figure presented by the 
trumpet appears in bar seventeen, and occurring with great 
insistence throughout the score might be called lidée fixe 
de l'euvre, following Berlioz’s terminology. The theme is 
associated with the Apparition of the Angels, and after being 
repeated ten times gives way to two bars of sustained chords 
—the Darkness theme—which in their turn disappear before 
a drum pedal on which the tenor voice enters with an expo- 
sition. The narrative is composed of various episodes, intro- 
ducing new themes and anticipating others ; a passage of un- 
surpassed beauty for muted strings accompanied by harps 
pizzicato(p. 5, last line) leads us to the theme of the Apparition, 
presented here by a set of bells—a carillon such as is used in 
military bands, and nota Glockenspiel as we understand it, and 
as has been erroneously reported—and we beg leave to make 
a digression here. Dr. Mackenzie has been unjustly assailed 
because of this set of bells, the exact words of the reproof 
being :—‘“ His use of the bells, for example, could not, 
on any artistic grounds, be approved.” Dr, Mackenzie 
stands in no need of a champion, but we are bound to say 
that the above phrase is absolute nonsense. First of all, to 
an instrumentalist there is no other difference between tiis 
or that instrument than the sonority proper to each, and 
whenever a certain Klangfarbe seems to him necessary, he is 
at absolute liberty to use whatever combination of instru- 
ments he pleases. Secondly, the employment of bells—sets 
of bells and Glockenspiele, not regular bells—such as Dr. 
Mackenzie makes use of, has been consecrated by the 
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test masters. Leaving aside Papageno’s music in the 
Zauberflite, the ballet music of the Africaine and the Feuer- 
zauber as belonging to a different demesne, we find a 
carillon in Handel's Saul, when the Hebrew women come 
out to meet David with song and dance; and, further, we 
find an annoted part for bells in J. S. Bach’s score of the 
cantata for contralto: Schlage doch gewiinschte Stunde. 
Surely an effect that was artistic enough for Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Wagner may be considered as such 
when met with, and an objection to it coming from quarters 
where a few days before bells, gongs, chimes, clocks, and 
carillons were all mixed up in a hopeless rigmarole, is, to say 
the least, in strange taste. 

The angelic carillon is one of the many happy trovate of 
the score, the peals sparkling like a shower of stars, and 
later on (p. 113) we find another ingenious device, where 
the flutter of the angel’s wings is admirably suggested by 
a trill of the cymbals. “The Shepherds cry aloud in their 
terror” at the sight of the angelic vision, but are com- 
forted with “good news.” The fright of the Shepherds is 
iltustrated in a chorus half declaimed, half dialogued, with 
an independent accompaniment built on a figure proceeding 
from a chord of the diminished seventh and worked out, 
canonwise at times, in an inimitable way. The Angel’s 
address (soprano) is a stately apostrophe with an episode 
(E flat) for violins in octaves, violas, ‘cellos, and harps, 
of very great beauty. Next the Shepherds admire the 
Heavenly Host in a regular chorus, and we come to the 
Angels’ Anthem, the Heavenly Gloria, perhaps the capital 
page of the work from a technical point of view. Palestrina 
might have signed the vocal part (female chorus, first and 
second sopranos and altos) with the entries for soprano and 
tenor solos in unison, whilst the instrumental fabric can be 
only the work of one for whom modern polyphony has no 
secrets. “The Shepherds talk together of the wondrous 
sight. The dawn appeareth.” A pastoral melody for the 
English horn prefaces a chorus of quaint alternative rhythm 
(4-4 and 2-4) and serves as ritournelle between the 
strophes. An ensemble for full chorus and tenor and 
soprano soli closes Act i. of the “Mystery” in all the 
majesty of a formidable unison. 

Act ii. is in Bethlehem. Trumpet or, to be more pre- 
cise, cornet calls preface the march of the “ Heavenly 
Legion,” which “cometh to guard the new-born King ”— 
motives with which we are already familiar appear in 
various forms, the orchestra, as throughout the whole work, 
telling its own tale, the voices eloquent in their own guise 
—and here is the Stable. “The blessed Mother singeth 
to her Babe” a delightfully tender cradle song, to an 
accompaniment of muted strings. A jerky figure pro- 
posed by the horn announces the arrival of the people 
of Bethlehem in search of the Holy Babe. In the 
dialogued part of the ensuing chorus there is a quaint 
pairing of voices—sopranos with tenors, and altos with basses 
—in unison. Interpolated we have a pastoral melody for 
tenor solo, and a short but extremely beautiful racconto for 
contralto. The people enter the stable and inquire after 
the Christ Child. Here occurs a tenor solo (p. 143), tne 
accompaniment of which justifies our appellation of idée 
Jixe given to the theme of the open the figure in 
question is given here to violas, and is repeated in the same 
values some forty times ; but the elaboration of this page is 
so masterly, and the combination of timbres so ingenious, 
that the repetition passes all but unperceived, and forces 
itself on one’s attention more in reading the score than in 
listening to it. The blessed Mother, shepherds, and people 
first sing a hymn, “O holy Babe, O majesty Divine,” then 
kneel in silent adoration whilst the orchestra exposes the 
melody just sung. “Certain kings of the East seek the holy 
Babe,” and their approach is heralded by a march of striking 
quaintness and originality. The piece is sup to be built 
on the Indian scale, and there are, right enough, the 
orthodox augmented intervals of the Oriental scale, and 
the exotic character of the March is further kept up by an 
alternative rhythm of three and four bars ; but, as a matter 
of fact, the scale here is all of Dr. Mackenzie’s invention, 
and an admirable invention it is. The instrumentation is 
another trovata, with its muffled drum and English horn, 
bassoon, and ‘cello in unison. “The kings marvel and 
offer gifts,” and all “ Join in adoration of the Holy Babe,” 
in a finale worthy of a great work. 

The interpretation was entrusted to Miss Ella Russell 
and Miss Marion Mackenzie, and Messrs. Barton McGuckin, 
Bispham, and Barlow, all of whom worked loyally to ensure 


the success of the production, and deserve unstinted praise 
for their respective performances. The chorus and orchestra 
ey excellent, and Dr. Mackenzie led with remarkable 


A NEW PROCEDURE AT LAW. 


ro years past lawyers of both branches of the pro- 
fession have been ever ready to bewail the departure 
of commercial cases from the law Courts. They have been 
wont, moreover, to prophesy serious consequences from the 
lack of respect shown by the trading community towards 
the legal tribunals of the country in preferring to settle 
their personal trade disputes by arbitration among them- 
selves instead of by action at law. We do not know if it is 
on this account, or for more substantial reasons, that a fresh 
attempt has been made to recover the lost business for the 
legal profession. The public at large have not shown much 
sympathy towards their legal brethren in their loss, but, on 
the contrary, have regarded the increase in the number of 
arbitrations and the decrease of commercial actions at law 
as a good tendency which deserved encouragement and 
support. The trading community have been able, on their 
part, to advance unanswerable arguments in favour of 
arbitrations as compared with lawsuits for the settlement 
of trade disputes. The questions involved in the great majority 
of cases relate to customs of particular trades, to quality, 
measurements, and other technical matters of trade with 
which judges and lawyers alike are imperfectly acquainted. 
In all such cases the decision of an expert is far better than 
that of a judge, or a jury drawn indiscriminately from rate- 
payers. And even where some legal question is involved, 
it frequently serves a trader’s purpose better to run the 
risk of a wrong decision against him by an arbitrator, when 
such decision is sure to be given promptly, than to face the 
Courts of law, in which the soundest judgment in his favour 
may be carried on appeal from Court to Court until the 
accumulated costs become greater than the amount at issue, 
and the final decision is postponed for an inordinate length 
of time. 

Under these circumstances, it is only natural that arbitra- 
tions should have increased, and that the various trades 
should have created machinery of their own for so deter- 
mining disputes among their members, especially as they 
have always been supported in so doing by statutory enact- 
ments defining the procedure to be adopted. The attitude 
of the judges towards agreements to refer disputes to arbi- 
tration has for many years past been distinctly friendly. 
Parties who have agreed as part of a trading contract to 
settle any differences which may subsequently arise under it 
by arbitration can rest assured that the Courts will uphold 
the agreement, and refuse to allow either party to break 
away from it unless it can be clearly shown that justice will 
not be done by the arbitration. Moreover, the machinery 
of the Court is at the service of a successful party to an 
arbitration to enforce the award in his favour, as if it were 
a judgment of the Court. And so it has come about that 
the vast majority of trading contracts contain what is known 
as the arbitration clause, which is a simple agreement to 
refer all disputes which may arise to arbitration, and to 
relinquish in favour of that mode of settlement any right of 
action which may accrue to either party through any breach 
of the contract. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that the 
desire of the trading community to determine their trade 
differences out of court has received every assistance from 
Parliament and the Courts of law. It must not, however, 
be supposed that law reformers have regarded the with- 
drawal of commercial cases from the judicial tribunals with 
indifference. If the trading community had shown them- 
selves entirely satisfied with their own arrangements for 
settling trade differences, no efforts, perhaps, would have 
been made to attract commercial cases back to the Courts, 
however much lawyers might have regretted the consequent 
loss of business. But this is far from being the case. 
Every year there are hundreds of applications to the Court 
to upset arbitrations while in progress, or after completion 
to reverse the results obtained; and it must be confessed 
that, in its reluctance to disturb agreements between indi- 
viduals, the Court frequently has to support proceedings 
and results which are open to serious objection, and in 
a great many cases it feels itself compelled to set aside 
the arbitration proceedings altogether. The arbitration 
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system, therefore, does not appear to have been a com- 
plete success, and law reformers have always retained a 
belief that, if some system of procedure could be found 
by which commercial cases could be promptly and finally 
determined, many traders would prefer to come to the 
Court rather than be bound to submit to the judgment 
of an irresponsible person. Several efforts have been made 
in this direction during the last few years, the most im- 
portant of which is that contained in a set of Rules of 
Court which came into operation at the commencement of 
the year. These rules open up a new possibility to suitors 
in the shape of a new form of action at law, free from the 
incumbrance of an elaborate and lengthy procedure. 

The first of all requirements to commercial men who dis- 
agree as to their rights or liabilities under a contract is a 
responsible tribunal which will speedily and without much 
expense decide between them. ‘This is precisely what the 
judges have been at some pains to provide by the rules to 
which we are referring. In a short order of six simple 
rules, which is called “ Trial without Pleadings,” they pre- 
scribe the steps which a plaintiff may take to bring an 
action to trial within six weeks from its commencement. 
First, he must indorse on his writ commencing the action a 
clear statement of his claim, and must further state that he 
intends to go to trial without pleadings. The defendant 
has the usual eight days to appear, and immediately there- 
after the plaintiff may give twenty-one days’ notice of trial, 
and set the action down for hearing. Certain safeguards 
are provided to protect defendants against a misuse of 
this system of summary trial; and other safeguards are 
provided to prevent a defendant from springing any special 
technical defence upon the plaintiff at the trial without 
previous notice. The object of the order is to put parties 
to a contract in the position of being able to obtain the 
decision of the Court on the same materials as those upon 
which an arbitrator would decide, and with the same ex- 
pedition. 

It is too soon yet to forecast the effect of this new de- 
parture in our legal procedure. When the knowledge of its 
existence comes to be generally known among commercial 
men, it may result in bringing commercial cases back to our 
Courts of law. On the other hand, it may well be that the 
dread of the law, which has been so deeply implanted in the 
minds of commercial men by the cumbersome procedure 
hitherto inseparable from an action, may prove too strong 
and enduring to permit of a restoration of confidence in the 
Courts of the country. ‘Time alone will show. 


THE GUILDHALL PICTURES, 


. show of pictures at the Gallery attached to the 
Guildhall is well up to the mark of two years ago. 
The number of masterpieces—that is to say, of paintings 
which must be considered the best of each artist—is remark- 
able. The first to catch the eye as we ascend into the 
large room is Mr. Poynter's “ Israel in Egypt.” It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, in Trafalgar Square, 
twenty-seven years ago, but looks 1 ow as fresh as if it had 
but just left the easel. It is lent by Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw. 
On the same wall is another well-known representation of 
an episode in the same story. “ Jochebed,” by Mr. Goodall, 
was in the first exhibition of the Academy at Burlington 
House. It is a fine, solidly painted figure of a “ Fellaha,” 
and forms a curious contrast to its neighbour. One is a 
picture of intense, blazing sunshine. The other is a re- 
presentation of twilight. Considering the darkness of her 
complexion, “ Jochebed” is a good example of the art of 
representing flesh and blood, as may be seen by com- 
fering it with “Herod’s Birthday Feast,” or “The Last 

uster,” close by, “ His Only Friend,” by Mr. Riviere, is 
also on this eastern wall, lent by Mr. Haworth, and has 
many excellent qualities. The dog, the boy, the thorny 
bank, the dusty road, are grouped into a touching and 
— picture. On the south wall, high up, is Mr. Water- 

ouse’s “ Mariamne,” and below it “An Idyll,” by the 
P.R.A., which was in the Academy of 1881, and is very 
familiar. 

The third room, and the passage leading from it to the 
second, are crowded with interesting work. There are 
three of Sir J. E Millais’s early pictures, brilliant in colour 
and delicate in finish. “The Proscribed Royalist” is, per- 
haps, the best of these. “Lorenzo and Isabella,” a dis- 


agreeable picture but splendidly painted, is lent by the 
Corporation of Liverpool ; and originally, we believe, be- 
longed to Thomas Woolner, the sculptor. It was at the 
Academy as far back as 1849, being the artist’s first 
exhibited painting. The third of these early efforts is “Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford,” a view on the Tay, with a figure of 
a knight in brazen armour, on horseback, carrying across 
with him two peasant children. The caricature etching 
of this picture, turning it into a satire of the pre- Raphaelite 
movement, is well known. The picture used to belong to 
Charles Reade, the novelist. The present owner’s name is 
not given. It was retouched by the artist last year. A 
pretty Mason, “The Gander,” is the best picture on the 
south wall; where we see, also, some swimming bears, by 
Mr. Swan, and “ Strayed Sheep,” a sunny landscape by 
Mr. Holman Hunt. A heavy and uncharacteristic Burne- 
Jones is on the same wall; and, passing round to the 
west, we come to “ Luther at Erfurt,” by Sir Noel Paton; 
“ Miss Alexander,” by Mr. Whistler, and some minor efforts 
of the modern school, including Madox Brown’s “ King 
Lear”; and then, almost in the passage to Room II., we 
reach that fine painting, Mason’s “ Evening Hymn.” The 
six peasant girls in their spotted dresses, the shepherds, the 
congregation issuing from the church porch, the sunset, 
the glowing landscape, make up a marvellously beautiful 
picture. It is lent by Mr. Percy Wyndham. In the next 
gallery three very remarkable works hang in a row on the 
same wall. The first is Romney’s Lady Hamilton, “ The 
Spinstress,” a picture well known by the engraving. It is 
life-size, and, though very pleasing, it is in Romney’s later 
manner, and the painting of the face is not to be com 

with that of the boy midshipman, Joseph Yorke, which is 
close by. The second great work on this wall is Vandyck’s 


“ Earl of Bristol and Duke of Bedford,” of which Smith 


enthusiastically says, “This example of the art would of 
itself have been sutficient to have immortalized the painter.” 
Lastly, we have Landseer’s finest work, “'The Monarch of 
the Glen.” After these three it is scarcely necessary to do 
more than name two De Hooghs, a Jan Steen, two or three 
Metsus, Terburgs, Cuyps, and Ostades, some of them of the 
greatest excellence; and, descending into the first room 
again, we note Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Heliogabalus,” with 
all its rose-leaves, and “Sindbad’s Sixth Voyage,” by Mr. 
Albert Goodwin. No one need be surprised to observe 
that the Gallery is crowded from morning till night, and 
that it is almost impossible, if we would, to pass the 
“Evening Hymn” on account of the concourse of admirers 
which it constantly attracts. 


FAUST AT THE LYCEUM, 


LF mieux west pas toujours Tennemi du bien. It would 
certainly have seemed improbable that either Miss 
Ellen Terry’s or Mr. Irving’s performance in Faust could be 
bettered ; yet this has happened. The passion and the 
pathos of Miss Terry’s Margaret are more marked than 
ever, and that especially in the scene outside the Cathedral, 
in the appeal to the Madonna. Acting has surely never 
copied the agony of Nature more closely than this. It is, 
as every great work of art should be, the very essence of 
idealized reality. So, in the Garden scenes, the trusting 
affection, the confiding devotion of the peasant girl to the 
cavalier are marked, as they always were, by genius, but 
now by added art; while the air of girlish simplicity which 
is so necessary to the character is fresher—clearer, if pos- 
sible—than before. The last scene in the prison is, perhaps, 
the most difficult for any actress to play; the constant 
change and stress of emotion impose a very severe strain 
even upon a player of the highest genius. It is not too much 
to say, however, that at no moment of this passionate and 
heartrending scene does Miss Terry fall short either of her 
own conception of the scene or of Goethe’s. And this is 
the more noteworthy to those who may remember the beauti- 
ful performance of Friiulein Ulrich in the part as the play 
was arranged at the old Dresden Theatre. The point of view 
from which a part at once so simple and so complicated as 
that of Gretchen is regarded by any great actress must be 
more or less the same, but it may be said that there are 
subtleties of intellect and of rendering in Miss Terry’s per- 
formance which are entirely her own. 
For Mr. Irving in Mephistopheles there is this to be said 
in addition to what has been said before—that, as in and since 
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Becket, he seems to have acquired a greater command both 
of himself and of his audience, a greater power of impress- 
ing the whole house by that most difficult thing to attain 
on the stage—absolute stillness—greater depth of sardonic 
devilry, a greater majesty, as if of Satan himself, in the 
Brocken scene, colder and deeper expression of bafiled 
hate at the end of the play. One only thing we miss 
from recollection of Mr. Irving's first performance of the 

, and that is in the three words “ Dear little thing,” in 
the dialogue with Martha in the Garden scene. These 
words Mr. Irving was used to give with a strange incisive- 
ness, and now, as it seems to us, he lets them go too easily. 
This isa mere detail, and does not affect the undoubted 
fact that Mr. Irving's whole performance is marked by new 
study and new power. 

There are changes in the cast. Miss Victor plays 
Martha, as was to be expected, with a keen sense of 
humour, and in the death scene of Valentine with no little 
dignity. Mr. Julius Knight plays Valentine with excellent 
intentions, but does not attain the force and meaning 
which were given to the part by Mr. Tyars. The most im- 
portant change is the appearance of Mr. Terriss in the 
part of Faust—a part which, though it is, perhaps, in the 
rejuvenation a little too love-sick for his usual style, is 
attacked with gallantry and decision. The old age of the 
Doctor in the first scene might, perhaps, be a little more 
accentuated ; but the activity displayed after the trans- 
formation is thoroughly well kept up. Mr. Terriss has 
followed the tradition of the German stage in making up 
the part with a slight beard, and the only objection to be 
taken to this is that it brings back recollections of his 
admirable Henry VIII. “The handsome stranger” might 
easily be made more handsome by the more juvenile ap- 
pearance which, as we all know, Mr. Terriss has at com- 
mand. As to the mise-en-scéne, what is there to say ex- 
cept to repeat again, what does not want repeating, that 
the stage management of the Lyceum is a thing unique? 


AN OLD WAY TO PAY NEW DEBTS. 


* (NOME hither, Frank! though ‘twill employ 
Some time, I must not grudge it— 
Nay, I approach the task with joy, 
So useful do I judge it— 
I will explain to you, my boy, 
Sir W-ll-am H-re--rt’s Budget, 
And let the lesson it conveys 
Abide with you throughout your days, 


“ We owe a very heavy debt— 
He owns as much with sorrow— 
But it shall not, he swears, be met 
By mortgaging the morrow. 
Against one thing his mind is set-— 
He'll never, never borrow ; 
Into whatever straits he’s thrown, 
He'll never, never raise a loan. 


“ Yet note how on occasion fit 
His skill financial waxes ; 
For, though his stern resolve no whit 
The Chancellor relaxes, 
He’s covered half the deficit 
Without recourse to taxes. 
*Twas nearer millions five than four, 
And now than two ’tis little more.” 


“O tell me, tell me, father dear, 
How did Sir W-il-am do it? 
All borrowing I’ve learnt to fear ; 
You've told me I should rue it. 
Yet this does seem a little queer ; 
I own I can’t see through it. 
But would you like me, may I ask, 
To take it as a holiday task ?” 


“T hardly think, my little man, 
Although your wits are nimble, 

That this is just the pea you can 
Trace to its covering thimble. 

I mean you'd hardly guess his plan— 
I speak, of course, in symbol ; 

The Sinking Fund on which he drew 

Is, I suspect, unknown to you.” 


“Oh, no! dear pa!” the lad replied, 
“T have a sort of notion 

That ‘tis the sum we set aside, 
With patriot devotion, 

Whene’er our fleet, its country’s pride, 
Adventures on the ocean. 

At least, I’ve held that theory long ; 

Correct me, sir, if I am wrong.” 


“ Well,” said his father, with a smile, 
“ Howe’er appropriated, 
’Tis by the sum that thus you style 
The deficit’s abated. 
So there you are! Yet all the while 
No borrowing, as he stated. 
He pays old debts—the wise and bold way ; 
And settles new ones—in this old way.” 


« Pa,” cried his son in joyous tones, 
“T owe two bob to Freddy, 
And when ’twas lent, to Tommy Jones 
I owed a bob already. 
I, too, object to raise new loans, 
My credit to unsteady. 
May I keep back my debt to Fred, 
And give young Jones a bob instead ?” 


His musing brow the father tapped 
(Eying the youthful Necker) 

Just as some hollow tree is rapped 
By the remote woodpecker. 

Then to the lad who thus out-mapped 
The plans of his exchequer, 

“ Enough, my boy,” he said, “ to-day ; 

Now you may run away and play.” 


— 


REVIEWS. 


VOX CLAMANTIUM—AND OTHERS. 


Vor Clamantium. Edited by Andrew Reid. London: A. D. Innes. 1894. 
Lombard Street in Lent, With a Preface by the Bishop of Durham. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1894. 
HESE two volumes—which, in a time more favourable 
to @evavra cuveroior than this, it would be better to call 
Voices of the East Wind to Bellies that Desire to be Filled there- 
with—are very interesting, if not extremely valuable, documents 
and details of the day. The second (to which we shall devote 
least attention, for reasons partly obvious and partly to be given 
later) is a collection of Lent Sermons delivered at the church 
of St. Edmund the King, and prefaced by the Bishop of Durham, 
with a careful proviso that he has neither heard nor read the 
contents of the volume. We have a great respect for Dr. West- 
cott; but we do not think that his predecessor would have under- 
taken, and we still less think that any bishop should undertake, 
the shepherding of a flock under these conditions. You may 
lead even a ragged regiment if you have recruited and passed 
them yourself. It is a little rash to stand sponsor for all and 
sundry when you have a character and a position to lose. 

Mr. Andrew Reid is free from this drawback. We certainly 
do not mean that he has no character, or a bad one; but his 
character concerns nobody but himself. His position is that of 
an eager collector of “ utterances” on all sorts of subjects, and 
we acknowledge with the greatest cheerfulness that there was no 
reason why he should not officiate here. Vor Clamantium is 
devoted to the deliverances of divers persons, clerical and lay, 
who (we take the official description) “think that the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount have not passed away, and belong 
not less to public than to private life.” In a certain sense, the 
clamantes are uttering their shout at a very open door, We do 
not know who, unless it be the extremely smal! and unimportant 
band of obstreperous anti-Christians, denies this when it is enun- 
ciated, as Holy Writ says, “with the understanding.” And we 
do not know that, even if it be enunciated without the under- 
standing, we need, from our point of view, greatly object to it. 
We can have no possible objection to the application of the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount to coal strikes and to 
Irish boycotting and outrage, to Anarchism in general and to 
Gladstonianism in particular. 

But let us note this interesting flock of Mr. Reid's a little more 
closely. Its contributors area mixed multitude—Mr. Hall Caine, 
“ Rev. Professor” Shuttleworth, Mr. Crockett, Mr. James 
Adderley, Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr, Fletcher “the Editor of the 
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Daily icle,” Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, Mr. C. L. Marson, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, Mr. A. Heather, Mr. Frank Smith, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. 
Roden Noel, and the Dean of Ely. 

This is an Ark-full, certainly ; and, as it must be remembered 
by all good people, one never paid quite so much attention to 
some of the animals that went in two by two or one by one 
as to others. Mr. Hall Caine’s Quamdiu Domine (did not Mr. 
Caine mean Usqueguo?) is a sort of Lamennaisian rant, which, 
with all respect to Mona as against Armorica, we think the 
more famous (elt did better. Mr. Grant Allen on the “ Wrong- 
fulness of Riches” is as perky, as self-confident, and as un- 
important as usual. When Mr. Allen remarks that “ the 
landowner does a wrong to every member of the community, 
in that he makes a personal claim to that which is the 
common property of all,” we can only reply that Mr. Grant 
Allen is his own criminal, inasmuch as he apparently thinks 
it original and individual to commit petitio principii, Many 
men, many women, and many inhabitants of Earlswood, we 
can assure him, can beg a question. Mr. Crockett tells a story 
about some brutal mine-owners which is not much to the 
purpose. He was better employed writing The Iaiders. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has more brains, more youth, and more excuses of 
all kinds than Mr. Grant Allen. So that it is distressing to find 
him playing Doctor Minor to Mr. Grant Allen’s Doctor Major in 
the phrase, “The simple truth is, of course, that the estate of 
the clergy is merely an ingeniously conceived engine of the 
landed aristocracy.” Let us assure Mr. Le Gallienne that it 
takes far more years of study than he can possibly have been 
able to give to put a man in the position either to affirm or to 
deny such a proposition as that with authority ; and that when 
he had given them he would certainly, if he were intelligent and 
honest, deny and not affirm it. Further, “ the fool of the family,” 
Mr. Le Gallienne may like to know, was destined to the navy, 
not the Church, in “the threadbare axiom.” When he talks of 
“half-starved curates doing all the work, and the luxurious 
rector taking nearly all the pay,” the “ luxurious rector” (of 
whom we, perhaps, know a little more than Mr. Le Gallienne 
does) will smile and say “I wish I did, your honour.” And we 
must leave the Dean of Ely and the other clerical members of the 
herd to settle with Mr. Le Gallienne whether the doctrines of 
“the Atonement and the Life Hereafter” are “mischievous.” 
But, as Mr. Le Gallienne is young, and we hope has a long 
literary life before him, let us bestow on him the old but in- 
valuable advice, “Clear your mind of cant; and, for choice, if 
possible, write of things that you know something about.” Mr. 
Fletcher, of the Daily Chronicle, who writes about “the Domo- 
cracy of England ” (is this a misprint ? or is it imagined by the Daily 
Chronicle to be Greek for Household Suffrage ?), appears to have 
written an article against the conquest of Matabeleland, and sent 
it to Mr. Reid by mistake. No doubt there is much to be said 
about the conquest of Matabeleland ; but it seems that the con- 
tributor has not kept his eyes in the galley. Mr. Walter Crane 
we all know; his hand, when he allows it to draw correctly, 
shall save his head when he allows it to write political verses. 
So with Mr. Wallace, who has long ago earned the right, by our 
modern interpretation of “benefit of clergy,” to talk nonsense 
about what he does not understand by having talked so admirably 
on what he does. Mr. Lewis Morris is, we suppose, a vor 
clamantis pro Iauru sua. Who would refuse a bough (but 
whether of laurel or of birch we say not) to the author of such a 
line as 

Raise the myriads of poor and cast down from the sloughs 
where to-day they languish ? 


though how any emendator is going to raise that verse from the 
sloughs where it languishes we know not. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones thinks eschatology, and Christian dogma generally, “to be 
a curious illogical metaphysical scheme.” Mr. Jones does not tell 
us how anything that is illogical can deserve to be called meta- 
physical, or what he knows about either metaphysics or logic. 
Mr. Frank Smith talks about the publican having “a share of 
the drunkard’s damnation.” This is the only time that we ever 
heard of damnation en commandite, or of getting rid of portions 
of it. We had imagined that it was not transferable. It will be 
interesting to all to know that Mr. Tom Mann “ is not condemn- 
ing religion.” Religion must feel much better, surely. Of Mr. 
Roden Noel's contribution we shall say nothing. It is written in 
@ spirit with which we do not wholly sympathize, but which is a 
thousand miles removed from the self-puffing sciolism of most of 
his fellows, and he shares the comparative immunity of Mr. 
Crane and Mr. Wallace. 

Of the clerical clamantes or ranters who have the other book to 
themeelves in company as a cloth, and who occupy no small part 
in this, we shall say less. The “ Rev. Professor” Shuttleworth (is 


this the “Canon” Shuttleworth who last week saw no reason for 
bishops in the House of Lords, but much for parsons in the House 
of Commons—a difference of view not wholly unintelligible ?) tells 
us that “ the right of the individual is subordinate to the right of 
the community ” on one page, and on another that “ every man has. 
a right to live.” Does the Reverend-Canon-Professor’s arsenal of 
axioms include a third, that “ Every man has a right to contradict 
himself flatly”? The Rev. C. L.Marson remarks that “the High 
Churchman of to-day considers himself to be the lineal descendant 
of the Puseyites just because . . . he can wrap himself in 
their old chasubles.” If Mr. Marson knew even the A, B,C of 
his subject he would know that “the Puseyites,” as such, had the 
most lukewarm affection possible for chasubles. And the Reverend 
the Dean of Ely says it is the duty of the Christian Church “ to 
co-operate in efforts for the repression of prostitution and the de- 
gradation of women and children.” To co-operate in efforts for 
the degradation of women and children ! 

Let not any one exclaim that this travesty of Dr. Stubbs’s 
meaning by insisting on his words is unfair and unworthy. Of 
course we know what Dr. Stubbs (the other Dr. Stubbs by so very 
much!) means. But his carelessness of phrase is significant of 
the whole attitude of mind of our latter-day “ Christian Socialists,” 
clerical and lay alike. The Bishop of Durham finds, and finds 
truly and according to orthodoxy, the remedy for all these things 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation. In the other book we find Mr. 
Le Gallienne, who also is a pillar, laying it down that the Incarna- 
tion is a “mischievous” doctrine. We bave Mr. Fletcher of the 
Daily Chronicle informing us that in “the great lock-out "—he means 
last year's coal strike—the miners “turned the other cheek,” 
refused to “storm offices or organize rebellion,” and said they 
would “ regard every man who attempted to carry out a policy of 
violence as the worst enemy of that cause.” Now, every one 
knows that how the miners “won,” if they did win, was by 
letting it be well understood that, if any of the owners dared 
sell coal, and if any of the other miners dared get coal, they 
would burn the plant of the one and throw the others down the 
pit, and by going far to do both in some actual cases. We have 
seen how Canon Shuttleworth gives himself the counter-check 
quarrelsome in two adjacent pages, and we have quoted suffi- 
ciently the idle ignorant rant which pervades this Voice of the 
Ranters. 

For the other book, as a collection of sermons, unfortunately, 
but actually, delivered in a church of the Church of England, 
we shall not do quite so much, though we might easily do more. 
We can pretty well tell how St. Edmund the King would look 
on Archdeacon Farrar and Canon Scott Holland, on Dean Kitchin 
and Mr. Ottley, and some others. But, Sanctorum injurie sanctis 
cure—St. Edmund will probably remember them in good time. 
And we are glad to admit that there are some good things here. 
Dr. Cunningham, on “ Wages,” almost alone among the contri- 
butors to both books, unites knowledge to thorough good sense 
and rational piety. Mr. Lyttelton, on the Degradation of Football, 
is almost as good; Mr. Gent, on Religious Education, is steadfast 
and sensible; others we freely except from our worst blame. 
Still, in the one book almost wholly, and in the other too often, 
to the amusement of readers in their more frivolous moods, to 
their sorrow in more serious ones, may be noted the cheap popu- 
larity hunting, the reckless assertion, the “rejoicing and tri- 
umphant ignorance” which are the curse of laity and clergy alike 
at the present day. Sciolism has seldom kissed False Witness 
in a more unabashed fashion; Smatter has not often lain down 
more cheerfully with Chatter than in Vox Clamantium. Nor, to 
tell the truth with all respect to St. Edmund (who, we more. 
than suspect, would give us the fullest license to deal with it in 
a very different fashion), can we say much more for the major 
part of Lombard Street in Lent. 


NOVELS. 
Some Every-Day Folks. By Eden Phillpotts. London: Osgood, 
Mclivaine, & Co. 1894. = 
The Sailor of the Istar. By El Jady. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
Victims. By F. W. Maude. London: Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 1894. 
The Stone Dr 3 and other Tragic Romances. By Murray Gilchrist. 
London : Methuen & Co. 1894. 4 f 
Mrs. Thorndale’s Cousin. By E. M. Bacot. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


The Rousing of Mrs, Potter ; and other Stories, By Jane Nelson. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
The Standishs of High Acre. By Gilbert Sheldon. London, Paris, and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 1894. 


R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS is apparently bent on purging 
his style of the tendency to melodrama which his earlier 


| Works exhibited, and we congratulate him accordingly. In 


Some Every-Day Folks (the final s in the latter word is surely, 
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to say the least of it, pleonastic) he treats of society, both high 
and low, in a retired West-country village; of the nouveaur 
riches who, having made a fortune out of dog-biscuit, are start- 
ing in business as landed gentry; of the rivalries of the Vicar's 
wife and a spinster of a certain—or uncertain—age, and of the 
two medical practitioners; of the foibles of the clergy; and of 
the love affairs of the population generally both young and 
middle-aged. In such a scheme there is more scope for cha- 
racter-drawing than for the invention of mysterious plot or 
startling incident, and Mr. Phillpotts has succeeded in peopling 
his imaginary village with a well-contrasted assortment of vary- 
ing types, drawn correctly enough in the main, but perhaps a 
trifle over-coloured. There is always danger that the annals of 
a small community, its gossip and its scandals, may prove but a 
chronicle of small beer; and some such apprehension may have 
tempted him into exaggeration, and may also have driven him to 
the employment of a not always good-natured satire and to a 
palpable striving after smartness both in season and out of 
season. It is but fair to Mr. Phillpotts to point out that he seems 
best at home with the best people; for in the society of 
the lower classes his old trick of melodrama once more asserts 
itself; it would be hard, save on the boards of comic opera, to 
accept his terrible gang of poachers who conspire, with open 
windows and at the top of their voices, against the game laws, 
thereby enabling a meddlesome elderly lady to emulate the deeds 
of “ Hawkshaw the detective,” and to prevent their success ; while 
his midnight fight between the poachers and the keepers, though 
Homeric in its bloodshed, is too full of happy coincidences of 
time and place, of the rescuer turning up at the nick of time to 
stay the lifted knife, to impress anything more than reminiscences 
of the lime-light and slow fiddling. 


The Sailor of the Istar is with an “ appendix of facts” and a 
“ sequel ” contained in one modest volume of some three hundred 
pages, yet its perusal proves a very sufficiently stupendous task, 
and the human mind recoils after such perusal from any attempt 
at its adequate description. The writer informs us in his preface 
that “ Every writer whose motto is ‘ Lux in Tenebris’ will delight 
in pushing forward the chiselled diamonds of God’s body-guard,” 
“which is pretty, though I don’t know what it means,” as 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert sings of a similarly mellifluous sentence in 
the Bab Ballads. Nor does the body of “El Jady’s” werk 
possess much more meaning to ordinary mortals than his preface. 
It is a pity that “ seven happy months” spent in Fiji should not 
have better equipped the author for the task of describing its 
beauties and breathing some semblance of its life into his puppets. 
So absolutely amorphous is the story he (or she) has to tell, that 
one hardly knows where to begin to handle it ; we may, however, 
state with tolerable certainty that it is mainly concerned with the 
faites, gestes, and amours of one Carew Franklin, whom our author 
apparently regards as a wholly estimable individual, though it 
would be difficult indeed, not having served a Fijian apprentice- 
ship, to discover any grounds for so doing. When we are first 
introduced to this worthy, he is equally beloved by, and 
apparently equally in love with, two beautiful women, Lorna 
Thule, ‘‘ the haughty, pure-blooded English maiden,” “ the proud 
inaccessible Lorna” (as she “ hoarsely”—of course hoarsely— 
styles herself in a slanging match with her rival), and Kuilla, 
“the lovely half-caste exile” from Tonga. Towards the middle 
of the book, this Bayard among Fijian planters switches off his 
affections in the direction of Lorna’s sister Hazel, who with the 
author's approbation appraises them ata far higher value than 
we should be inclined to set upon them. Under these circum- 
stances, it is somewhat astounding to read the certificate of merit 
on his behalf which is placed in the mouth of one Harry Crewd- 
son, a blameless divine, whose expletives “by thunder” and 
“priests and snobs” sound a little unclerical to the non-Fijian 
ear. “I love Carew Franklin; he is my one other supreme 
human love .... yet, his intensely artistic nature naturally 
admired as splendid a creation in womankind as God ever sends 
to our blighted earth. . . . . There is no vice in Carew, no fault 
I might almost say, but the fatal weakness of distributing his 
heart in bits,” by such facile euphemisms does the excellent 
missionary describe his friend's habit of making love to more 
than one woman at a time. These and many similarly inept 
proceedings are garnished with much store of poetry, or at any 
rate of rhymed stuff of doubtful significance, and with scraps of 
all languages, living and dead, from Latin to Fijian. The tongue 
of the South Sea Islanders we must be content to take on trust, 
only hoping that El Jady’s specimens thereof are at least not 
inferior to his English, Latin, and French, whereof we subjoin a 
few mixed specimens. “I infinitely prefer the delicious languor 
resultant from climatic influence to the haughty ennui of 
noblesse oblige.” “Feel like Byron ready to implora eterna 
quiete,” “he . . . won rippling merry laughter as tribute to their 


bien entendu,” “the dolphin’s inimicable gambols.” “Get a Greek 
to catch a Greek” appears a pleasing blend of two well-known 
phrases, though the association of ideas underlying the error 
is obvious, and perhaps pardonable. Finally, if you have had 
enough of El Jady as a writer of prose, bear with him for a few 
lines as a poet, nor wonder that “ Harry's heart sank as he read” 
what follows :— 
“If God IS, omnipotent, all holy, 
Why dwells He then with Jove-like calm apart ? 
Tell me, fair Niobe, with streaming eyes uplifted, 
Do mystic legends satisfy Love's heart ?” 
“ God is,” she murmured, “ know, oh, Gnostic dreamer, 
Through eidolon height, the Answerer of prayer.” 
“Fanatic sect,” I cried, impatient wholly, 
“‘ Thy shrine I know breathes nought but cruel despair ;- 
“ Answer you? Yes with fevered disappointment, 
While Clytie-wise you turn towards the sun ; 
Answers your faith with endless cruel bereavement ; 
Treadmills you tread, Laertes’ robe begun. 
‘ Rats in a cage ’'——”’ 
When it comes to “ rats” it is time to leave quotations, even in 
the middle of a line; though to do so in this case calls for ne 
trifling exercise of self-denial. 

An author has no lack of courage who invites the sympathies 
of his readers for a hero whom he twice conducts, and that too 
not triumphantly, through the Divorce Court in the capacity of 
co-respondent. It is, indeed, no small tribute to the skill with 
which Mr. F, W. Maude has sketched the three principal charac- 
ters of Victims that such sympathy is not grudgingly withheld. 
His men are to be preferred to his women, for in the former he 
appears to recognize the fact that human nature is compact of 
good and evil, and that what we are apt to dub inconsistency is 
in the highest degree consistent with the truthful portrayal of 
humanity ; while in the case of the latter the virtues and vices 
are too carefully packed into separate bundles. The result is 
that we can much more readily believe in the existence of John 
Musgrave, whose domestic weaknesses contrast so strongly with 
his masterful qualities as a politician and a man, or in David 
Morton, whose moods range from the heights of religious enthu- 
siasm to the depths of dipsomania, than in the stereotyped adven- 
turess—half-actress, half-hypnotist—Nina McMahon, or even in 
the heroine, Gladys Gainsford, whose sorrows are of somewhat 
made-to-order pattern. Mr. Maude is certainly less happy in 
devising the machinery of his plot than in delineating his 
characters, who one and all are far more convincing in their quiet 
and introspective moods than in such action as the author's 
scheme affords; it is, in short, as a study of character, not as a 
story of sustained interest, that Victims appeals, and that not 
undeservedly, to the sympathies of its readers. 

It is no easy task to handle an author who deals mainly in 
what he is pleased ‘to term “volupty.” Suffice it to say that, 
since the esthetic bubble was pricked years ago by the good- 
humoured satire of Patience and The Colonel, backed by the 
sound sense of the community generally, we had not expected 
arrant nonsense to take itself so seriously as we find it doing in 
The Stone Dragon. The weird beings who people the pages of 
these “ tragic romances” are as unnatural as the clothes they 
wear, the “long rippling gown of flame-coloured silk, whose 
lowest hem was wrought round with yellow tongues,” or the 
gloves, “of a claret-coloured semi-transparent skin, made of the 
skin of a murderess gibbeted in these parts a hundred and twenty 
years ago.” Then we read of “a tall and shapely woman, covered 
from shoulder to foot with “a loose web of diaphanous silk,” and 
soon after, we regret to say, with not even so much as that. The 
names of these nightmares of imagination, Phyllida, Frambant, 
Flavia, Althea, and the like, prepare us for the eccentricity of 
their words, on which point let us give brief audience to the hero 
of a tale not inaptly named Midsummer Madness—“A flood of 
bombast rushed to my lips. The desire for something discordaat 
almost overpowered me.” Ex uno disce omnes. 

Life in a big village or small country town is apt undoubtedly 
to be simple and uneventful to the point of dulness, but it isa 
pity when a story founded on such life communicates that dulness 
to its readers. Mrs. E. M. Bacot can scarcely be congratulated 
on having avoided such a fate in Mrs. Thorndale’s Cousin. The 
crowd of characters who jostle each other in its pages bear some- 
what the same proportion to its exiguous plot as did the sack to 
the bread in Falstaff’s tavern bill. They are, however, perfectly 
free from offence in all they say and do, and are, moreover, in 
the hands of an author who can write straightforward, plain, in- 
telligible English. All which, if a small mercy, is something to 
be thankful for. 

The pathos of old age comes next, in fiction as in real life, to 
the pathos of childhood; and it is to a command of such pathos 
that the best stories in the volume entitled The Rousing of Mrs. 
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Potter owe their charm. Like the rest of her sex (for we pre- 
sume that even in the “ Pseudonym Library ” the name of “ Jane 
Nelson” does not mask a male), the writer is more at home with 
sentiment than with fun, and she is, moreover, far more con- 
vincing when in the Far West of her native America than in the 
tale whose scene she lays in Italy, It is refreshing to find an 
author who can delineate, and that graphically, life in Arkansas 
without any reference to bar-saloons and poker. 

Whether or not the use, or rather the abuse, of alcohol be, as 
Temperance statisticians aver, on the increase among us, there can 
be no doubt that strong drink figures year by year more largely 
in the pages of our novelists. On the kindred themes of dipso- 
mania and hereditary insanity Mr. Gilbert Sheldon has founded 
The Standishs of High Acre, a tale of no little power and pathos, 
which, while it is, as befits such subject-matter, unspeakably sad, 
is set forth with a regard to propriety and good taste which does 
not always distinguish the handling of such topics. Narrow as 
is the stage upon which Mr. Sheldon’s players fret their hour— 
the weather-beaten old stone house on the wind-swept wolds, the 
tumble-down farm, the cloth mill in the little country town— 
that stage yet affords scope and elbow-room for a tragedy as real 
as any ever set in camp or palace; no hero of a Greek trilogy 
ever wrestled with destiny, ever was the sport of Nemesis, more 
surely than this Ralph Standish of High Acre Manor. For him, 
the protagonist in a drama none of whose characters enjoy more 
than the most transient gleam of happiness, nothing but catas- 
trophe can be in store; but the novelist’s tact prevents our fore- 
casting the precise form of his'tragic dénouement, while without 
bating one jot of the pathos of the situation, it refrains from 
accumulating on horror’s head the horrors of wife murder and of 
suicide, 


KIDD’S SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


— By Benjamin Kidd. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1594- 
T is so rare, nowadays—considering the number of books that 
are written—for a man to sit down and write a solid, 
substantial, serious book upon any of the chief branches of the 
science of Things in General], and that not, so far as is known, a 
republication of lectures or of magazine articles, but a genuine 
book, that we cannot be altogether surprised to see a man who 
undertakes that task, and performs it in rather a striking 
manner, elicit from many critics, and especially from those who 
think that a review should follow a book as the thunder follows 
the lightning, a chorus of respectful commendation not unmixed 
with amazed awe. Such has been the lot of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, and if we cannot be quite so certain as some reviewers 
were a month ago, that the appearance of Social Evolution 
marks an era of first-rate importance in the history of human 
thought, or will decisively mould the future progress of our race, 
we may freely avow that it is a very clever book, containing an 
unusual quantity of original and interesting speculation. It is 
not very long, it indicates creditable learning and research on 
the part of the author, and though the style is not a model of 
English composition, the reader is in no danger of being left 
doubtful as to the meaning. Moreover, Mr. Kidd has the crown- 
ing merit of authors in this kind, that of really having something 
to say. 

The doctrine which he offers for the acceptance of persons 
whom we fear that he would describe by the odious, because un- 
discriminating and inappropriate, word “thinkers” may be more 
or less fairly summarized as foliows:—Human societies, like 
other forms of life, develop themselves by way of evolution. 
That is to say, some human societies, whether states, races, 
empires, or what not, survive others by reason of being fitter 
than they for the necessary conditions of existence in this planet 
and in this universe. It is commonly supposed that a society 
which contains, and uses for its advantage, the greatest number 
of individuals of remarkable inteliectual ability, or else a society 
the individuals composing which have upon an average the 
greatest or most available intellectual ability, will be more likely 
to survive in the struggle for existence than a society where the in- 
tellectual ability of the individuals in sum or on the average is less. 
The contrary is the fact. The quality the possession of which by 
the individuals composing it makes a human society fit to 
survive others is not highly developed intellect, but piety and 
strong feelings of belief in supernatural religion. Moreover, the 
qualities which tend to make a society get the better of other 
societies are not those which tend to make the most prominent 
individuals in it get the better of other individuals, The society 
which succeeds, as compared with other societies, is that in which 
the individuals are always sacrificing their own interests. Per- 


sons of highly developed intellects do not sacrifice their own 
interests ; therefore societies consisting of—to put it picturesquely 
—stupid people surpass those which consist of clever people, 
These are not the expressions which Mr. Kidd uses. He prefers 
to declare that “there is no rational sanction for the conditions 
of progress,” and that “human evolution is not primarily in- 
tellectual” ; but when these propositions are examined, as 
amplified in Mr. Kidd's text, they will be found to mean pretty 
much what is stated above. It may be observed in passing that 
Mr. Kidd's use of the words “reason” and “rational” is hardly 
correct, and sometimes rather puzzling. For instance, the 
phrase about a “ rational sanction,” which forms the heading of 
one of his chapters, is intended to convey that a reasonable 
person would not wish for the progress of the society to which 
he belonged. Of course such a proposition is, in the strict 
sense of the word, nonsensical. A man does not wish with his 
reason, or reason with that part of him which wishes—there 
can hardly be any functions of body or mind which are more 
independent—and one reasonable person might wish for pro- 
gress and another not wish for it, exactly as one reasonable 
person may like and another dislike a particular sort of food. 
Throughout this chapter—and, more or less, throughout the 
volume— Mr. Kidd assumes the motives for which he pro- 
fesses to find a “rational sanction ” to be strictly egoistic. He 
pictures “man, moved by a profound social [7 e. self-sacrificing, 
and anti-intellectual] instinct, continually endeavouring in the 
interests of his social progress to check and control the 
tendency of his own reason to suspend and reverse the condi- 
tions which are producing this progress.” It is clear that 
here, as elsewhere, Mr. Kidd writes “reason” when he means 
“reason plus (egoistic) desire.” Reason never tended to suspend 
or reverse any condition in this world. What it does is to 
inform the person who exercises it whether a supposed course of 
conduct or set of events will tend to suspend or reverse it, or how 
otherwise. When people use their reason to act effectively in 
accordance with their motives—that is, so to act that they may 
get what they want—they do not stop to distinguish between 
the two; but that does not justify a scientific writer like Mr. 
Kidd in falling into so considerable a confusion of thought and 
expression. 


Mr. Kidd supports his main thesis—or pair of theses—with a 
respectable, but not overwhelming, wealth of information and 
research. The French, he tells us, are, as a race, undoubtedly 
better intellectually endowed—they display, on the average, 
greater mental alertness, keenness, and vigour—than the Germans 
or ourselves, Yet their population, if not diminishing, is sta- 
tionary ; the hitherto unproductive parts of the earth and their 
produce are falling, not to their share, but to ours; and there is 
no reason to doubt that, within what to the scientific student of 
“human progress” seems a short time—say, a couple of thousand 
years—our race will have decidedly surpassed and “ survived” 
theirs. This is partly because they are more intellectual, and 
partly because they have less belief in supernatural religion. 
Mr. Kidd gives a cautious adhesion to a delightful theory of Mr. 
Galton’s, that the ancient Athenians were, in respect of intel- 
lectual development—both as to individuals and on the average— 
“on the lowest estimate . . . about as much [above our race] as 
our race is above that of the African negro.” (Would that we 
had space to discuss this doctrine!) Yet the Athenians have 
absolutely vanished, leaving nothing behind them but a few 
of their works, written and otherwise, while barbarians (com- 
paratively) have inherited the earth, Why? Because the 
Athenians were so very clever, and so very far from pious, 
Here a difficulty will occur to the unimpassioned reader. If 
what we consider degraded superstitions answer to Mr. Kidd’s 
requirements in the matter of belief in supernatural (this word 
is Mr. Kidd’s own) religion, surely the African negroes, having 
us at a clear disadvantage in the matter of intellect, ought to 
supplant us, as we have supplanted the Athenians. Mr, Kidd 
might possibly answer that they will; but he has not said so, 
and at present it does not look like it. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Kidd’s book, and most of it 
very good reading. He writes throughout with a superb cer- 
tainty of his being right, and of everybody whose views are in 
conflict with his being wrong—which is the proper characteristic 
of this kind of literature. To him first has the truth concerning 
human evolution been revealed, and he does not so much suggest 
or urge as reveal and explain it. His language, on the whole, 
has, as it ought to have, that deliberate stateliness which is rare 
in contemporary printed matter, and which one associates 
chiefly with those respectable periodicals which have appeared 
four times a year throughout the whole or the greater part of the 
present century. But he is the bondslave of all the evolutionary 
slang, and is besides addicted to the use of such irregular and 
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disagreeable words as “ developmental,” “thinker,” “ militaryism,” 
and “normalcy.” Moreover, he “ splits his infinitives” with a 
frequency which is exasperating and almost disgusting. It is 
noteworthy, too, that the writers whom he cites in his footnotes 
form a somewhat miscellaneous body. His favourite referee is 
Professor Alfred Marshall; but the band also includes Mr. 
Edward Bellamy, Mr. Grant Allen, Mrs. Mona Caird, and Mr. 
W. T. Stead. For our own future he foresees an ever-increasing 
prevalence of Radicalism, because “ reason ” discourages, and a 
religious sense of altruism encourages, the constant giving up by 
the apparently strong to the demands of the apparently weak— 
the explanation being that, though the strong could resist if they 
would, they will not, because of the altruism with which the strong 
are incurably afllicted in those races of men which are fittest to 
survive, and therefore do survive, the struggle for existence. This 
brings us to a rather delicate point in the consideration of Mr. 
Kidd’s work. One main plank of his platform is that in human 
evolution stupid races do better than clever races. “ Evolution,” 
he says, in the title of his ninth chapter, is “not primarily intel- 
lectual.” And the other main plank is nowhere more plainly 
stated than in that very chapter, in these words:—“ The most 
distinctive feature of human evolution as a whole is, that 
through the operation of the law of natural selection the race 
must grow ever more and more religious.” To what extent do 
these planks, in Mr. Kidd's opinion, overlap, or to what extent 
are they even identical with each other? On this point Mr. 
Kidd says nothing, and the reader is left to draw any conclusion 
he pleases. The whole book is a thoughtful, original, and 
interesting treatise, and a very singular expansion of the line 
Gegen die Dummheit kimpfen die Gotter selbst vergebens. 


LETTERS OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 
Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810-1845. Edited by her Son, the 
F. son-Gower. 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
F to add to life's pleasures be a benefaction, the writers of 
good letters are among the truest benefactors of the 
species. They make a material contribution to the amusement 
of mankind. They enliven the circle of their correspondence with 
their own brightness, sweetness, and good-nature. They supply 
a dull world with fresh spirit, new ideas. They fill the gaps in 
many a solitary existence with easy and agreeable companion- 
ship ; they stimulate hope, always on the qué vive for some new 
pleasure which, at any moment, the postman’s knock may 
announce. Happy the family where such occasional largesse is 
not unknown. Thrice happy the favoured mortal to whom rela- 
tionship, congeniality, or other lucky accident secures a continuous 
series of delightful letters. 

Such a letter is—however little its author may be conscious of 
artistic eflort—a work of art, art which conceals itself. It must 
steer a nice course between ease and negligence. It must not be 
laboured ; on the other hand, it must not be slipshod, tiresome, 
or commonplace. It must eschew studied brilliancy; on the 
other hand, it must not be dull. It must be critical, but never 
malevolent. Its satire must be leavened with charity. It must 
abound in gossip, but never degenerate into scandal. Above 
everything, it must come from the heart; it must have warmth 
and life—the love of kinsmen and the glow of friendship; other- 
wise the whole thing dwindles to the dull unreality of a poor 
theatrical performance. How rare and difficult a combination! 
the rareness and difficulty of all artistic excellence. 

Mr. F. Leveson-Gower deserves his countrymen’s best thanks 
for a collection of letters which, according to the foregoing 
standard of merit, approach very near to perfection. They were 
written by his mother, the wife of the first Earl Granville, either 
to her sister, Lady Georgiana Morpeth, afterwards Lady Carlisle ; 
or to her brother, the sixth Duke of Devonshire; or to Lady 
Harrowby, her sister-in-law. Lady Granville is historically 
interesting to Englishmen as a daughter of the beautiful 
Georgiana, fifth Duchess of Devonshire; as mother of the late 
Lord Granville and Lady Georgiana Fullerton; as aunt of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes in the early years 
of Queen Victoria’s Court; and as the wife of a diplomat who 
represented England with distinction at the Courts of St. Peters- 
burg, the Hague, and Paris. Lord Granville, second son of the 

first Marquis of Stafford, was an early friend and protégé of 
Pitt and Canning, and owed his start in diplomacy to the 
former statesman’s influence. He was, it is believed, the in- 
tended victim of Mr. Perceval’s assassin, Bellingham, in 1812; 
he followed the fashion of his day as a courageous and mag- 


nificent gambler, was known in Paris as “ Le Wellington des 


at Crockford’s. His marriage with Lady Harriet Cavendish— 
“an union crowned with more than common felicity "—proved, 
according to Charles Greville, “incomparably the greatest of 
the many blessings vouchsafed to Lord Granville in the whole 
course of his prosperous career.” The correspondence now 
published extended over the whole period of Lord and Lady 
Granville’s married life. We have, first, the joyful outpourings 
of the happy bride, during a honeymoon spent at various pleasant 
country seats. Next come accounts of several tours on the 
Continent, and especially of a visit to Paris during the occu- 
pation by the Allied armies in 1815. Lord Granville was sent 
as ambassador to the Hague in 1824, and, later in the year, was 
transferred to Paris. In 1828, on the retirement of Mr. Hus- 
kisson and the Canningites from the Duke of Wellington's 
Ministry, he resigned the post, was reappointed in 1830, on Lord 
Grey becoming Prime Minister, and remained, with one brief 
interval, till his resignation in 1841, when the General Election 
had resulted in a triumph for the Tories. Ata critical moment 
in 1840, when the relations between France and England became 
strained, Lord Granville’s diplomatic abilities contributed greatly 
to the maintenance of peace. Lady Granville was, through- 
out, an eager, interested, and intelligent observer of the 
society in which her lot was cast, and the curious variety 
of men and women with whom her position brought her 
into close quarters. Her letters to her brother and sisters, 
written in all the freedom of confidential intercourse, are 
racy, graphic, humorous, and instinct with good sense and 
right feeling. Her own account of her first relations with the 
grandes dames of the French Court fully corroborates Count 
Gronow’s description of the dignity and skill with which the new 
Ambassadress met the attempt of the leaders of Paris society to 
domineer and dictate. She had, as Gronow says, more wit, fun, 
humour, and cleverness than a dozen of them put together, and 
her ascendency was never again endangered. Amid all her social 
obligations, fulfilled evidently with brilliant success, Lady Gran- 
ville’s thoughts were never far from her children, her sister, and 
her brother. Her letters are delightfully natural, tender, and 
affectionate. Here is an account of a party at the English 
Embassy :— 


‘My last Friday was my first dancing one. It began with 
my house open, and as bright as candles and Baudouin’s Band 
playing “Cherry Ripe” could make it, and by my sitting to 
receive at eight, alone, and crying, for, at this very time, to 
that very tune, my adorable and happy child was at my side. 
People came flocking in, and they said it was gay and pretty.’ 

Among the guests we find “ Pauline de Ferronnays,” destined, as 
Mrs, Craven, to attain literary celebrity, and to be the biographer 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. None of the amusing characters 
whom Lady Granville vivifies for us on her little stage seem to 
have interested her more than Mme. de Lieven. Here is a scene, 
in 1838, in which an encounter between her and Lady Holland 
showed both ladies to great advantage :— 

‘Ma chére [writes Mme. de Lieven), j’étais chez elle. Il 
so M. Durazzo, Molé, Humboldt. On annonce Pasquier. 

lle a i’air tout charmé, tout flatté. Elle me dit, “ Restez, je 
vous supplie; causez avec le Chancelier.” Je résiste. e 
m’implore de ne pas l'abandonner. Je céde. Pas plutét 
assise avec tout cet entourage qui nous regarde, qu'elle laisse 
tomber son sac. Elle me tape sur l’épaule. “ Pick it up, my 
dear, pick it up,” et moi, tout étonnée en bonne béte, me 
plongeant sur le tapis pour ramasser ses chiffons.’ 

‘Is not this a true and incomparable Hollyism, taking out 
of Lieven’s mouth the taste of the little flutter at the visit 
and desoin of her support by treating her like Antonio and 
showing off, what I believe was never seen before, Mme. de 
Lieven as a humble companion ?’ 


On another occasion Mme. de Lieven arrives at Panshanger, a 
welcome enlivenment to a somewhat dragging house-party :— 
‘ Madame de Lieven suddenly gave a start in the middle of 
a deal. Emily, three rooms off, was vociferating “ Bethgelert.” 
“Ah, ma chére, le voila. Cette terrible chanson! Figurez- 
vous que c’est un chien qui se meurt pendant treize couplets, 
et que j'ai entendu deux fois, et que cela fait vingt-six.”’ 
Lady Granville frequently met Talleyrand, and ber opinion of 
him appears to have improved as time went on. In the earlier 
letters she speaks of his “dirty coat and shy face,” and 
describes him as “ creeping past her like a lizard upon a wall.” 
In 1832 she writes in more complimentary terms :— 

‘Did I tell you Talleyrand paid me a long visit on Wednes- 
day meniag? I never before knew the power of his charms. 
First of all, it is difficult and painful to believe that he is not 
the very best man in the world, so gentle, so kind, so simple, and 
so grand. One forgets the past life, the present looks. I could 
have sat hours listening to him,’ 


joueurs,” and on one occasion lost 23,000/. at a single sitting 


Lady Granville’s letters to the Duke of Devonshire are models 
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of all that a sister's letters should be—wise, tender, sympathetic 
—coloured evidently by the consciousness that their recipient was 
a personality requiring skilful management and not a little tact. 
The Duke was, however, the best of brothers, and valued his 
excellent correspondent as highly as she deserved. Here is a 
letter, written to the Duke in April 1835, during the formation of 
Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, when it seemed probable that he might 
‘be offered office :— 
‘Now, my dearest brother, look at this picture and on that. 
On one hand you and Paxton sitting under a red rhododendron 
at Chatsworth, under the shade of palms and pines in your 
magnificent conservatory, with Arkwright and Harrowby in 
the evening, but no thought of your country's weal and woe. 
Now, walking up and down a terrace in the Phenix Park, 
arm in arm with Morpeth, your secretary, saving that hapless 
country, adored and worshipped. 
‘Think of the gratification to them, of the power to you of 
doing good. Damp but glorious. 
‘I hear they want you to go to Ireland. I cannot, intimate 
as I am with your intelligence, guess what you are thinking 
of at this moment.’ 


As years went on, Lady Granville, strenuously as she devoted 
herself to the duties of ambassadorial hospitality, did not become 
more reconciled to the fatigues and emptiness of ordinary society. 

In 1834 she writes of visits to Fontainebleau, where the Court 

life was, if occasionally laborious, splendid and entertaining, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton was also among the guests, trying, for 
her husband’s sake, but with indifferent success, to enjoy it, 
“ Her dislike and horror of the world and company,” says her 
sister, “exceed even mine. We both equally shrink from it in 
proportion; but I bear it better when plunged than she does.” 
The vein of melancholy, mixed with fun and vivacity, is well 
portrayed in the following description of a Drawing-Room in 
1844 :— 

‘The Queen bowed and smiled and hoped I was well; but 
less gracious than Prince Albert, who seemed inclined to em- 
brace me; Leopold, careworn, absent; Kent civil; very few 
People ; Miss Barrington, extremely handsome ; Lady Wharn- 
cliffe, entirely enclosed in a gold framework, just like a barley- 
sugar treillage one often sees over cream and strawberries in 
an entremets, a great love, in exstasies over the darling, cream- 
coloured horses; Lady Jersey,a very good natural old woman ; 
the Duke of Wellington in radiant health and spirits. Ouf! 
dearest sissie, it bores me almost as much as being there to 
fight it over again.’ 


Bored or not, Lady Granville continued to watch the world with 
an amused and humorous eye, and to fill her letters with excel- 
lent descriptions. 

The frequenters of London drawing-rooms in 1894 will be 
interested in this sketch of Lady Dorothy Neville as a girl. It 
was written from Florence in 1843 :— 


‘The Hollands have a hke an 
Eastern tale; parroquets nodding and curling their pea-green 
heads, nightingales singing in their recesses, galleries, veran- 
dahs. . . . They are much occupied with Lady Orford and her 
daughter Lady Dorothy, the prettiest, most captivating little 
creature I ever beheld. “ Fun in her eye, mischief in all her 
thoughts.” The only day I was out she rode up to me with General 
Ellice, hung over with flowers, a large straw hat with a red 
riband round it, and a bunch of peacock’s feathers on the side 
of it. Her habit -_ open, and her little gauntlets, to be, 
as oe: said, like Life Guards. We were all enchanted 


‘The greatest charm, however, of these excellent letters is the 
pathos which underlies their mirth, and the true nobility of 
character which, in scenes little favourable to serious thought or 
delicate feeling, preserved Lady Granville throughout life wholly 
unspotted by the world, We heartily endorse Mr. Leveson- 
Gower's view that they “ convey a useful lesson by showing how 
free from selfishness and worldliness a person may remain in the 
midst of a very worldly existence.” A letter written by Lady 
Granville to her brother in 1833, immediately after her daughter's 
marriage to Lord Rivers, shows the view which one who knew 
society, and the most brilliant phases of society, as well as any 
woman could, took of its dangers and of its worth. Some modern 
mothers might study it with advantage :— 

‘Chiswick is such a paradise to these two darlings that no 
wonder they wish to remain there. Whenever they go to 
you, if I am not there, let me say one little word to you; but 
promise me sacredly secret from them and dearest G. Do 
not fear his sauvagerie, and never encourage a London going- 
out life. It would endanger that happiness for which I 
would gladly pay the price of my own. To live at Devonshire 
House and in your society, spectacies, all that line is well; 
but the wearisome, heartless round of what is called going 
out, where people cannot be devoted to each other, and are 


bored into being, for the time, devoted to others, would ex- 
him to the only dauger 1 could envisager for him. He 
is so much the creature of entrainement, impulse of the 
moment, with an artless, innocent warmth of feeling for those 
who, by kindness or design, get about him, that anything that 
separated him from her, from her immense and hourly in- 
— might, unconsciously to himself, lead him into mis- 
It would be ungrateful to take leave of these interesting 
volumes without reference to the excellent manner in which Mr, 
Leveson-Gower has performed his part in editing, arranging, and, 
by judicious footnotes, elucidating his mother’s correspondence. 
His prefatory sketch of her life, written with the wise reserve 
which befits the occasion, tells all that need be known, and 
enables the reader to appreciate many allusions which might 
otherwise be unintelligible. The work forms an important and 
most agreeable addition to our knowledge of English society in 
the first half of the century. 


NIGH ON SIXTY YEARS AT SEA. 


Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea. By Robert Woolward, “Old Woolward.” 
London: Digby, Long, & Co. 1894. 
APTAIN WOOLWARD-—for, though this is not officially 
his title, we will keep to the common and polite practice— 
is an old merchant seaman of great experience. He has written 
a volume of memoirs to fill up time on shore, and under the 
stimulus of a very broad hint from “the ladies of my house- 
hold” that “an idle man about the house” is a nuisance. We 
cannot say that Captain Woolward’s reminiscences are of thrill- 
ing interest. Still he has sailed much and seen many changes. 
It is curious to read his account of the transport in which he 
served as a boy in the first Chinese war. She was a sailing ship 
of 670 tons, carried a crew of seventy-five men, was armed with 
carronades, and carried out to China not only a great quantity of 
stores, but also one hundred and forty marines and boys. She took 
six months to reach China, calling at several places on the way, 
and the crew were a year out before they heard news from 
home. It reads as if it all happened before the Flood. 
One rather pleasing incident of the voyage was a duel at Amoy 
between the naval agent and two assistant-surgeons, who were 
passengers. The naval agent was shot “through his stern parts 
from right to left,” an incident which occurred in another naval 
duel. But this one was not triangular. The naval agent winged 
his first opponent, and—this was after receiving his own wound 
—shot the second through the neck. It was a very spirited 
transaction, and would have pleased Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 


Captain Woolward was again engaged in transport work in the 
Crimea, this time as skipper. He tells a rather pretty story of 
the way in which things were done. One of the transports lying out- 
side of Balaclava Harbour was iaden with boots, of which there 
was great need in the army. The authorities sent an officer on board 
her, with an order that he was to be taken to Constantinople to 
hurry up the boots, which were supposed to be delayed. On the 
way down the skipper learnt the officer's errand, and at once 
told him the nature of his cargo, proposing to turn back. 
“No,” said the officer, “ my orders are to go to Constantinople, 
and I am going”; and he did. The whole of Captain Woolward’s 
service at sea, since he was a lad, has been in the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, and most of it in voyages to and from the 
West Indies and South America. He is fond of telling stories 
about his experiences of a humorous character. None of them is, 
we think, quite up to the unconscious humour of his remark that 
things were ordered for the best when he was not allowed to go 
in command of one of the Company’s ships, because she was lost 
with all hands. It seems that this experience has happened 
several times to Captain Woolward. He never, we note, 
insinuates that he could have averted the disaster. The best of 
Captain Woolward’s stories about his dealings with his 
passengers tells how he repressed the efforts of Dr. Selwyn to 
hold a full choral service on the vessel, saying that he, Captain 
Woolward, was “ Bishop of that Diocese,” and could not allow 
his rules to be upset. On another occasion he refused to 
allow the King of Portugal, who had come on board to visit 
some of his Brazilian cousins who were passengers, while the 
ship was in quarantine, to land until he had pratique. Captain 
Woolward knew his Portuguese Health Office, and foresaw a 
fine. Decidedly he was captain of his own ship. There is a 
capital account of the shipwreck of the Tweed at the end of the 


first part. 
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LEE’S MODERN DOGS. 
i ipti of Great Britain and 
(Now Spurting Diviton). By Rawdon B. Lee.” London: 
Horace Cox. 1894. 
NE of the first things which strikes the reader of this fine 
volume, in every way worthy of its subjects, is that we 
must enlarge our ideas of what constitutes “Great Britain 
and Ireland,” and we find that the present Government must 
have annexed, unbeknown to Mr. Labouchere, Japan, China, 
and Holland. The Japanese spaniel, the Chow-chow, and the 
Schipperke are all counted as British dogs. We have no objec- 
tion to this accession of territory, since the inhabitants, as described 
in these chapters, are all most pleasing in appearance and 
character, and seem likely to be quiet and loyal subjects in the 
day when “loyalty shall have its own again.” However, the 
place of honour is given toa breed whose “ island story” is 
above suspicion or captious criticism. The mastiff comes first, 
followed by the St. Bernard; the history of St. Bernards, as told 
here, proves pretty conclusively that, if their name will for all 
time prevent their Alpine origin from being forgotten, it has been 
left to the English to foster the breed and improve or destroy its 
characteristics, by giving it a class in our dog shows. We are 
glad to notice two points in Mr. Lee's chapter on “ The Collie, 
or Sheep Dog.” He both spells the name in the fashion we 
have quoted, and says: that “the spelling ‘collie’ for a sheep- 
dog I take to be best.” The other point with which we are 
in hearty agreement is his criticism on the breeding of these dogs 
as regards show points. We only wish Mr. Lee had expressed 
himself more emphatically on the senseless folly of the judges 
who have given themselves to the task of doing their best to 
destroy one of the most graceful and shapely of our non-sporting 
breeds. He says :— 

‘Tam not here going te write several pages as to the change 
in the appearance of many of the prize collies which has been 
produced through a craze for certain “points,” or supposed 
excellences, that are produced at the expense of others. This 
change is nothing new in other varieties of the dog. In the 
collie, unduly long heads, lean, narrow, and unintellectual, in 
many cases partaking of the greyhound type, or rather that of 
the Borzoi or Russian wolf-hound, have been sadly too pre- 
valent. A collie of all dogs should be sensible and sagacious, 
If he is so, he cannot in appearance be a fool—his character is 
stamped on his countenance—and many recent winners on 
the bench could be mentioned whose narrow foreheads, big 
eyes, and general appearance were indicative of idiocy rather 
than wisdom.’ 

We have said all this before, not once or twice ; but, until this 
volume appeared, we have cried alone and aloud in the wilder- 
ness of stupidity. Yet no one can walk abroad, notably in 
London (in Edinburgh it is possible still to see some fine 
specimens of the Scottish collie), without seeing scores of these 
lemon and white sables, with yellow eyes set in their narrow 
skulls, almost destroying the look of superhuman sagacity and 
fine feeling which is the heritage of the collie race. Mr. Lee 
dwells on the breeding of points which have destroyed the 
appearance of “ sagacity ”; but there is a class of sporting dogs 
he might well now have included among the “ non-sporting,” and 
that is the Skye terrier. This was once one of the brightest of 
that race, whose joy and vocation it was to get down a burrow, 
and to stick there if necessary for a week. The judges have en- 
couraged the breeding of such “ points” that a show Skye terrier’s 
nose would stick at the entrance, and the shadow of his ears 
is as the approach of a vampire, while his coat is like to that 
of “ the corded Poodles,” treated of in the volume before us. All 
this we have said before, and we shall say it again, but with no 
hope of reaching those who have power, but are utterly 
devoid of understanding. With the fear of these judges 
before our eyes, we hardly like to ask the question why Mr. 
Lee in his process of annexation has made no mention of th: 
“Lu-lus,” the sheepdog of the Alpine regions about Geneva. 
He is by no means commonly seen in this country, but if he 
can be introduced and kept off the show bench, he has only to be 
known to be appreciated. His appearance may be roughly 
described as a cross between a Pomeranian and a sheep dog. 
His size and tail belong to the former species, but his soft black 
and white coat, broad brow, and observant eye claim him for 
the latter class—so also unluckily does his shrill and nervous 
bark. We have never seen this species at work in its native 
districts, and have only seen isolated specimens imported to this 
country, but it must be classed as among the most attrac- 
tive of the non-sporting dogs. Before leaving this chapter on 

ies, we can only commend it in its entirety to the notice 
of the breeders—and the disdainful attention of the judges; it 
18 written with knowledge and moderation, and we endorse 


One of the finest specimens we ever saw is delineated as the 
frontispiece to the chapter devoted to the bulldog’s undeniable 
charms. He is in many ways the best of dogs both in patience 
and in action when it is needed, Mr, Lee notes, justly, among 
his points his forbearance with the tricks of children. The 
bulldog probably knows that children do not admire “ points,” 
and that they love him solely because of his admirable nature. 
In this critical world those who know not their right hand from 
their left are a relief to the dog race as well as the human. 

The Japanese spaniel is by no means commonly met with, and 
Mr. Lee quotes Mr. Grindrod as noticing its cat-like habits. 
We have ourselves observed one not only eat in a way closely 
resembling a cat, but spit and box the ears of an annoying puppy 
son in the precise manner of a cat. Among toy spaniels these 
certainly rank high for looks, though intellectually, we should 
say, they are not capable of the higher regions of thought. 

Mr. Lee has been ably helped by Arthur Wardle and R. H. 
Moore, whose illustrations of the eighteen breeds described in 
these chapters are beautifully drawn and very well reproduced. 


MRS. GREEN'S TOWN LIFE. 


ife in ifteenth Century. Mrs. J. R. Gree . 
ERHAPS the most striking characteristic in the history of 
English towns is its extraordinary variety. Unaffected by 
the Roman system of administration, our towns have developed 
each in its own way. In the circumstances of their struggle for 
self-government, the means by which they sought it, the fortunes 
that befell them, and the relations of the different classes of their 
inhabitants towards their fellow-townsmen, there is a variety 
that baffles any attempt to lay down general rules, except so far 
as to say that some fairly widespread tendencies may be observed 
at certain undefined periods. Among the many proofs that Mrs. 
Green gives of her fitness for the task she has performed here, 
not the least is that she has fully recognized this variety. She 
exhibits it in striking colours, and resolutely refuses to accept 
any principles which her researches have led her to believe are 
founded on imperfect observation, or are the results of scientific 
speculation rather than of an inquiry into facts. Though her 
examination into, and consequent rejection of, some widely 
accepted theories that would have served her as guiding lines in 
her work have made her task extremely difficult, they have im- 
parted a special value to her performance of it; while the clear- 
ness of thought and expression conspicuous in her volumes almost 
hide from her readers the skill implied in the successful present- 
ment of so complex a subject. Her book, besides presenting us 
with no scanty harvest of interesting facts, is full of suggestive 
criticism and independent thought. Here and there it is possible 
to differ with her; it is not possible, so far as we can judge, to 
point out any part of her work that an historian would 
describe as ill considered or unimportant. And the difficulty of 
writing such a book as this is not confined to the nature of its 
subject. The materials for it have to be collected from a large 
number of sources, and often need no small amount of shaping 
before they can be put together. The ground, too, tbat Mrs. Green has 
chosen to occupy is to a large extent new; for while many books 
have been written on the history of this or that town, very few 
attempts have been made to compare the history of one town with 
that of another, or to present the leading characteristics in their 
development as phenomena in a general course of progress, and 
not one, we believe, that deals with the period she has taken here. 
These volumes, then, do something towards filling up a gap in 
cur historical literature, and removing a reproach, though there 
still remains the fact that we are, as Mrs. Green remarks, far 
behind other nations as regards attention to municipal history; 
for whereas a traveller in France or Italy can, if he desires to know 
something of the history of a town to which he comes, buy even 
in quite small places a scholarly treatise on the subject for a 
trifling sum, he would in England for the most part find nothing 
but mere booksellers’ guides or ponderous and costly local histories. 
At the same time there is, in one form or another, as the readers of 
these volumes will see, a considerable mass of material for English 
municipal history existing in print ; for Mrs. Green has not, we think, 
gone to manuscript sources for any of the information collected here. 
That she has not done so is not, in our eyes, cause for complaint. 
The work of discovering and setting forth new materials is dis- 
tinct from that of an historian. It is enough that an historian 
should know how to use materials already provided. In this case 
they have been worked up to good effect. Indeed, while it is 
only fair to Mrs. Green to take note of difficulties that she has 
dared to encounter, and has happily triumphed over, we must 


almost everything Mr. Lee says. 


also point out that the complex nature of her subject has not 
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prevented her from writing a most interesting and attractive 
book. She tells the various narratives that she has to relate 
with unaffected vivacity, shows that she has the power of appre- 
ciating and representing picturesque incidents and scenes, has 
arranged her work well, and has expressed her meaning with a 
lucidity that will be allowed to be specially commendable when 
the nature of the problems that she discusses is taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mrs. Green has adduced some thoroughly sufficient reasons for 
her selection of the fifteenth century as the period of her study. 
One, which might well have influenced a student of municipal 
records, does not seem to have occurred to her; it is that these 
records are, for the most part, scanty and jejune before the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. Charters of earlier dates we 
have, of course, in plenty ; but it is not until we reach the eve of 
her period that we have such a mass of material for the composi- 
tion of a satisfactory picture of municipal life and politics as is 
furnished by the Ordinances of the Guilds in various towns. 
All inquiry into earlier municipal history—we are speaking 
of “provincial” towns, as it is convenient to call them, for 
Mrs. Green has, except for the purpose of occasional illustra- 
tion, left London out of her range of view, as in many 
respects a subject for separate study—must be carried on by the 
light afforded by these and other documents of about the same 
date. This Mrs. Green does lay down; the fifteenth century was, 
as she says, the period when the boroughs reached “their proper 
maturity,” and no reconstruction of their earlier history is possible 
without constant reference to the infinite variety exhibited in 
their full constitutional development. The century, too, was a 
period of change, and is a standpoint from which to look forwards 
as well as backwards. The revolutions in industry and commerce 
described here changed the conditions of town life, and disturbed 
the course of municipal politics with new and difficult questions. 
With some of these questions society is still concerned, and the 
town life of the fifteenth century is specially interesting as 
exhibiting the first appearance of problems that are still exer- 
cising men’s minds—of troubles about wages and prices, of ques- 
tions as to the relations between employers and employed, as to 
the duty of the State with reference to the conditions of labour, 
and as to the effects of protection and privileges of trade. 


It would be impossible here to give any adequate account of 
Mrs. Green's work, and we shall, therefore, merely notice a few 
points in it that seem specially worthy of remark. Her chapter 
on the commercial revolution of the fifteenth century describes 
how it came to pass that the foreign commerce of England, which 
in the reign of Edward III. had practically been carried in foreign 
ships, had in the reign of Henry VII. passed into English hands, 
and illustrates from the history uf the Merchant Adventurers 
how protection may, in an early stage of commercial development, 
be useful in the abolition of privilege. Having sketched the 
industrial and commercial characteristics of her period, Mrs. 
Green prepares her readers for the consideration of the constitu- 
tional and other special sides of municipal history by giving them 
a graphic portrait of the “common life” of a town, pointing out 
the duties that the inhabitants owed to the community in war 
and peace, and noting, in a striking passage, how “all the 
multitudinous activities and accidents of this common life were 
summed up for the people in the parish church.” There was 
often, however, no good blood between the municipal and ecclesi- 
astical authorities ina town, Towns onan ecclesiastical demesne 
had generally a hard fight for self-government. A bishop's town 
had, as we are shown from the history of Lynn, todeal with a far 
more formidable opponent than a town that belonged to a lay 
lord, though even a bishop’s town was far more likely to win its 
freedom than one which belonged to a monastic corporation; for 
an abbot was always on the spot, and had fewer interests at a 
distance than a bishop. How hard it was to win anything from 
a monastic lord is illustrated by the cases of St. Edmunds- 
bury, the most unfortunate, and Reading, the most fortunate, 
of these towns on monastic estates. The same rule holds 
good as regards attempts made by a town to abolish private 
jurisdictions and liberties within its bounds, Mrs, Green has 
worked up from the Letters of Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, 
a lively account of the long quarrel between the City of 
Exeter and its bishop, and also tells, from Reports of the His- 
torical MSS. Commissioners, how Canterbury strove with the 
Prior of Christ Church and the Abbot of St. Augustine’s. Pass- 
ing to her discussion on the regulation of internal trade, we find 
her maintaining on good grounds, though against the common 
theory on the subject, that the restrictions on manufactures and 
trade were imposed for the sake of the consumer, and not, like 
modern protection, in order to enhance profits and wages. On 
the other hand, the protection of industry from foreign compe- 
tition, whether by the State or by craft guilds, arose from an 


eagerness for monopoly of production and sale on the part of the 
masters; and, on the part of the workmen, from their wish to 
keep surplus labour out of their crafts. The history of the rela- 
tions between the craft guilds and the municipal government is 
traced with a firm hand; indeed, we have never seen it treated 
in a more masterly fashion. 


The last portion of the book is devoted to the conflicts be- 
tween the ruling oligarchy and the commons, whether appearing 
as burgesses and commonalty or under other names. After 
subjecting Dr. Gross’s theory as to the disappearance of the 
Guilds Merchant to a destructive criticism, Mrs. Green, taking 
the Trinity Guild at Coventry as her illustration, maintains that 
it is probable that these associations lived on with unabated 
power, though often under other names, as the town oligarchies, 
In a chartered borough the burgesses or citizens were, she 
observes, the privileged corporate body, while the commonalty at 
large, the true representatives of the old society of house- 
holders in a vill, came, as being outside the privileged body, 
gradually to be looked upon as the mere mob of the town. 
The commonalty held that they had lost rights which in truth 
“neither they nor their fathers had known.” And so it was 
that townsmen claimed a double origin for their freedom, one 
resting on law and charter, the other on the supposed ancient 
customs, in which the commonalty loved to believe. The signi- 
ficance of the division of the townsmen into burgesses and com- 
monalty—the names of the two groups varied—and the effects of 
the thecry of a twofold origin of municipal liberty, are pro- 
pounded here in a singularly suggestive chapter on the “Town 
Democracy.” Mrs. Green dissents from the common belief that 
the fifteenth century was marked by the loss of popular rights, 
in towns that until that period had more or less been under the 
management of the people at large, and she evidently holds that 
in most towns the government was from very early times wholly 
in the hands of the few. The fifteenth century, she justly 
contends, was “not a time of apathy in local politics”; it 
was marked by strenuous attempts on the part of the 
commons to attain a share in the government of their towns, 
such as they believed had in old time been enjoyed by 
their forefathers. Her arguments and illustrations are con- 
vincing as regards at least one part of her contention, and she has 
done good service in pointing out in so forcible a manner that the 
commonalty in towns had little or no share in local government 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. At the same time we 
are still inclined to think that the fifteenth century did see a 
change in favour of the oligarchies. Mrs. Green indeed allows, 
though she scarcely brings this sufficiently forward, that the 
tendency of the time was to strengthen the “select” councils, 
While in practice all share in government had long been 
confined to the few, the privileges of the ruling aristocracy 
were, we think, for the first time in many towns declared and 
legalized during this period. It was, we submit, a time in which 
oligarchical institutions were, as we may say, crystallized, and it 
was the assertion and regulation of the rights of the few that 
roused the opposition of the commons, and caused them to make 
“perhaps the first organized attack on the monopoly of the 
magnates.” We believe, however, that our difference from Mrs. 
Green is rather one of words than of opinion. Be this as it 
may, we do not attempt to dogmatize, for we heartily agree with 
her that we have not sufficient materials “to justify any general 
theory.” She has illustrated the variety in municipal life by 
the history of Southampton, Nottingham, Norwich, Lynn, and 
other places, showing in each case the character and results of 
the disputes between the oligarchy and the democracy of the 
town during the period with which her book is concerned. 


THE MEDILEVAL AND MODERN COINS OF EUROPE. 


The Coinage of the European Continent. With an Introduction and 
Catalogues of Mints, Denominations, and Rulers. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


} by this one volume of very moderate size Mr. Hazlitt has con- 
densed a large amount of useful information which it would 
otherwise be very troublesome to obtain. The book consists of 
five different sections—first, an introductory essay on the styles 
and peculiarities of the chief European coinages, which are further 
described in the succeeding pages—the chief coinages, that is, of 
the whole of Europe during medieval and modern times, with 
the omission only of the coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 
English coins of all dates have been amply dealt with in a large 
number of separate numismatic works, from Ruding’s handsome 
quartos down to the more carefully written and illustrated 
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monographs of Hawkins, Kenyon, Sir John Evans, and others. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s book is not a work of this minute and exhaustive class ; 
it covers far too large an extent cf ground to admit of much 
detail on any one of the numerous subjects which it discusses. 
But as an epitome the book is one of real value, and its general 
scheme and arrangement are for the most part excellent. 

It would, perhaps, have been still more useful if the author 
could have given some sort of bibliography, with references to 
the best books on each of the coinages of Continental Europe, to 
serve asa guide to the student who seeks further information. 
The second section contains a list of the numerous cities of 
Europe which at some period, from the end of the classical period 
downwards, have possessed mints and coinages of their own. 
This useful list is not a bare catalogue, but contains, under 
the head of most coinage-issuing cities, brief notes of the 
dates and styles of the chief coins, with some historical in- 
formation with regard to the ruling dyrasties, or corporate 
bodies, who issued them. The third section gives a cata- 
logue of the coins themselves, their metals and denominations, 
with occasional notes on the devices with which the coins 
were stamped. This list contains a great many very strange 
coin-names, derived in some cases from the type of the obverse, 
such as the leopard and pavilion of the English kings struck 
in France during the fourteenth century. In other cases 
the coin-names come from the sovereign or city which issued 
them; as, for instance, the gold augustale of the Emperor 
Frederic II., struck after the fashion of the ancient Roman solidi, 
about 1235 A.p., and the thirteenth century florin of Florence, the 
mother of the gold coinages of most European countries. This 
list will be very useful for reference, especially to readers of old 
books, in any European language, in which strange names for 
coins, to be found in no ordinary dictionary, are often turning up. 
The fourth section consists of dated lists of the chief kings and 
sovereign-rulers of the Continent, including the smaller poten- 
tates, such as the Prince-Bishops of Liége and Utrecht, the Counts 
of Holland, and the dynasties of the various small Italian States, 
such as Bologna, Urbino, Verona, and Padua. This, too, the his- 
torical student will find to be valuable, and may save much timethat 
would otherwise have been spent in hunting through bulky and 
not easily accessible volumes. The fifth and the longest section 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s book comprises a series of descriptive sketches, 
necessarily merely in outline, of the character of each Continental 
coinage, its numismatic history, and its principal coin-types. As 
a matter of arrangement, it might have been better if this section 
had been fused with the introductory essay. 

On looking through the various series of medieval Continental 
coins, it is interesting to note that, on the whole, the coins of the 
English kings, both those struck in England itself and those 
issued from Anglo-Gallic mints, are, as works of art, decidedly 
superior to those of the Continental sovereigns. The English 
noble first issued by Edward III., the gold pavilion of the Black 
Prince, and the magnificent double sovereigns of Henry VII. and 
VIII., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, are quite unrivalled 
for decorative beauty by any of the Continental gold coins. Even 
as late as James I.’s time, a very handsome and richly decorative 
gold piece of thirty shillings value was certainly the noblest 
gold piece of the time. It is only some of the Italian silver and 
copper coins, struck during the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which, as works of art, are superior to any English issues— 
coins, for example, such as those of the Sforza-Visconti family of 
Milan, with fine profile portraits on the obverse, and those of a few 
other contemporary Italian dynasties. Perhaps the finest coin- 
portrait that, since classical times, was produced in any country, 
is that on the small copper coins of Giovanni Bentivoglio, Lord 
of Bologna, the dies for which were engraved by the famous 
Bolognese painter-goldsmith, Francesco Francia, who, proud of 
his versatile talents, used to sign Pictor after his name on his 
gold-work, and Aurifex on his pictures. He is even said to 
have designed and cut the beautiful Italic fount of type which 
the Venetian printer Aldus introduced in 1501. 

Die-engraving and seal-engraving were kindred arts, and thus 
we find that the seals of medieval England were no less pre- 
eminent for their beauty both of design and execution, the 
English Royal series especially being quite unrivalled. Even in 
the seventeenth century, when the other arts in England were on 
the wane, Thomas Simon, who worked for Charles I. and II. 
and for the intermediate Commonwealth, both as an engraver of 
coin-dies and of large seals, was perhaps the ablest artist of his 
time. 

Among the Spanish coins illustrated by Mr. Hazlitt is a fine 
gold escudo, or “ shield-piece,” of Ferdinand and Isabella (p. 512), 
with profile portraits of the King and Queen set face to face in a 
somewhat quaint fashion. This coin, it is interesting to note, 


the English shillings of Philip end Mary, a coin which Hudibras 
alludes to in the lines— 

Still amorous and fond and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 
On the same plate Mr. Hazlitt gives an illustration of a rare coin 
of much historical interest, a gold escudo, with a good portrait of 
Philip, and the somewhat unauthorized legend REX ANGLIAB, 
which was struck in Spain after Queen Mary’s death. 


The weakest part of Mr. Hazlitt’s book is that which treats of 
medieval coins and coin-names. Thus, for example, wrong ex- 
planations are given of the terms dodkin, suskin, and galley- 
halfpence, foreign coins of base metal, which (as Stow tells us) 
more than one Parliamentary proclamation tried to exclude 
during the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V.; see p 236. 
The word dodkin really comes from the Dutch doitkin, duitkin, 
or doit, the value of which was equal to two pfennings. The 
word is also connected with the Italian ducato. Suskin is from 
the Flemish seskin, a small copper coin of the value of six mites, 
etymologically connected with the Venetian zecchino or sequin. 
And galley-halfpence were so called from their obverse type, & 
Genoese galley. 


It is a pity, too, that Mr. Hazlitt has neglected to give the 
values of some of the commonest coins or moneys of account, such 
as the mancus, the French livre, the marc, and many others. A 
good many corrections of various sorts are needed throughout the 
book. No example of a medal by Leonardo da Vinci is known 
(page 21). Medals are illustrated and described as coins at pages 
334 and 455. The word incuse is wrongly used, at page 458, in 
speaking of the “dished” coins of the Byzentine emperors ; 
incuse really meaning a coin with its device sunk in intaglio, 
And at page 230 a wholly erroneous explanation is given of the 
common type on the medieval coins of Lucca, on which is repre- 
sented the famous Vultus sanctus of Christ, one of the most 
venerated relics of the Christian world. Some errors were, how- 
ever, unavoidable in such an extensive work as Mr. Hazlitt’s, and, 
in spite of all, the book is one of real value, and bears witness to 
an immense amount of labour having been bestowed on it. A 
large number of illustrations, executed by a cheap photographic 
process, are given. These, though poor as works of art, answer 
the purpose of giving some general idea of the various coin-types, 
and add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. 


TWO POETS. 

Sonas Without Notes. By Lewis Morris. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 

“Triibner, & Co. (Lim.) 1894. 

and Arricre Ban: a Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. By 
bp poems, chiefly lyrical, of Mr. Lewis Morris's new volume 

will please a great number of persons, since the qualities 
of Songs Without Notes are precisely those that have gained 
for previous volumes of this poet a considerable, and partially 
intelligible, popularity. That large class of readers who like 
the way of reading made easy for them, be it the path of prose or 
of verse, naturally take pleasure in a poet whose style is equable 
and smooth, and whose diction is simple, clear, unexotic, as is 
decidedly true of Mr. Lewis Morris. Those distressed readers 
who are heard plaintively lamenting that they cannot “ under- 
stand” a poem ought to rejoice, and doubtless do rejoice, after a 
mild inward fashion, in poetry that is felt and understood at 
sight. Who shall say there is no service in song that gently 
stirs the emotional shallows, or that induces the placid content- 
ment of an inevitable acquiescence? Let us take, for instance, 
the touching little poem “‘ Deserted,” which tells of a shameless 
mother who deserted her child in the park, and how “ a fatherly 
constable, stalwart and mild, Bore away in his arms the aban- 
doned child,” while the abandoned mother went on her selfish 
course without compunction. This story has the simplicity (if 
no other of the qualities) of the simplest of “ Lyrical Ballads.” 
Everybody must acquiesce in the poet's moral :— 

Dark tragedies compass us every day, 
Tho’ the skies are bright and the flowers are gay! 


But there are other sources of popularity in the poetry of Mr. 
Lewis Morris, in addition to the art of giving the incontrovertible 
obvious an elegant poetic setting. A reposeful and sober style, a 
subdued pathos, a poetic manner that is mellifluously bland, are 
features of the poet’s equipment that appeal to most readers ; 
and if the general tenor of Mr. Lewis Morris’: lyrical style is 
somewhat unexciting—that, also, is a characteristic favourably 
regarded by the general. Then the tone and spirit of the verse 


certainly suggested the similar unusual type which was used on 


are generally “in the direction of the Good and the Beautiful,” 
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as a friendly critic observed of a recent and remarkable volume 
by a young American poetess. 

“At a Country Wedding,” with which the book opens, is an 
agreeable example of the chastened expression and placid flow of 
Mr. Lewis Morris's lyric verse. It is a pretty epithalamium and 
—for a marriage song—decidedly unconventional. Charming, 
also, is “ The Voice of Spring,” with its refrain-like close :— 

Woo the pale flowers, blithe bee ; sing, rippling voice ; 
Rejoice, be glad, and I too will rejoice— 
which produces an effect that is mildly Spenserian. It is true 
that the singer also recalls, at other times, the voices of other 
bards. Thus, when Mr. Lewis Morris would philosophize, as in 
the meditative stanzas “At the Gate,” we cannot fail to think 
of a stanza of In Memoriam as we read :— 
Who framed the tiger, tooth and claw, 
The eagle's rending beak, the snake 
With poisoned fangs and coils, to take 
Fresh victims for the ravening maw ? 
Then, in the verses “Toa Schoolgirl” we are minded of Mr. 
Gray and his famous Elegy :—- 
For thee may knowledge spread 
Her fair and ample page, 
Deep thoughts of sages dead, 
The poet’s noble rage. 
But these instances of chill penury in Mr. Lewis Morris must not 
prevent our just admiration of his more aspiring lyric moments. 
If che little poem, “ Day and Night,” is but a metrical exercise 
on the text of Blanco White’s noble sonnet, we may turn with 
pleasure to the stanzas entitled “ Marathon,” in which Mr. Morris's 
qualities are happily blended :— 
To-day as twilight falls 
Upon the darkling plain, 
The ghosts of the great Past 
Contend again. 


Still on that haunted marsh 
The affrighted peasant hears 
Barbaric shouts arise, 
Shields clash with spears. 


Groans, cries of mortal strife, 
And trampling chivalry, 

Where the lone hills survey 
The sailless sea. 


Less uninspired are such poems than are Mr. Lewis Morris's cere- 
monial Jays—anticipation of the Laureate state, we may call 
them—of which there are several examples in the present 
volume. 

Mr. Andrew Lang's little book with the quaint title—may 
none misread it!—is not imaptly styled a “rally of fugitive 
rhymes.” It is a gathering from many magazines, not to mention 
examples of the good old fashion of testimonial verse, in which 
the poet honours some author, his very friend, as in the brave 
days of “ Eliza and our James.” 

The harvesting was a good deed, and though there be some 
things in the miscellany not new to us, and some of no recent 
date--as the delightful “ Neiges d’Antan ”—many are the readers 
who reap not the “catch-crops” of our too numerous magazines, 
and for them the rally will have the additional charm of novelty. 
For our part, we range through old and new like the pleased bee, 
who, as keen observers know, will visit again and again the 
same flowers, if only they be red, for hours together, and then 
will turn to the neglected white sisterhood of the same family of 
flowers, and find them as sweet, nay sweeter. Thus, of .the 
poems of a light and sportive cast—which most people are agreed 
to view as Mr. Lang’s own and peculiar vein—we have a whole 
section, “ written under the influence of Wordsworth,” which 
comprises very various examples of genial banter, and humour, 
and frolic grace. Here is the exquisite “ Ballant o’ Ballantrae,” 
addressed to Mr. Louis Stevenson, a poem that should touch the 
romancer shrewdly, both as an appeal and a Scots poem, since 
Mr. Stevenson, as all the world knows, excels iu “ Lallan ” Scots. 
But Burns, not Wordsworth, is Mr. Lang's exemplar here. 
In the same section are incongruously associated such diverse 
illustrations of humour as the “ Ballade of Difficult Rhymes,” 
the pleasant parody “The Haunted Homes of England,” 
with its spookical companion “The Disappointment”; the 
amusing Gilbertian ballad of “The Philanthropist,” and 
other spirited essays of the kind. Strange is the working of 
Wordsworthian influence, we are forced to conclude. We are 
fain to quote “ How they held the Bass for King James,” a 
ballad that commemorates an episode of history in a spirit 
worthy of the deed, or some delicately wrought lyric from the 
“ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France”—the graceful rendering of a 
French folk-song, “ For a Rose’s Sake,” the admirable sonnet of 


Ronsard, “ His Lady’s Tomb,” or the ever-charming verse, “ In 
Ercildoune”—a lament for Faéry that has a haunting spell for 
us. But these poems are, or should be, known of all who read, 
and the ballad of the holding of the Bass is too long for our 
space and too good to be spoiled of a part. New, at least to ue, 
are the musical stanzas of the “ Roses of Sidi” :— 


This wont I vowed I would bring thee my Roses, 
They were thrust in the band that my bodice encloses, 
But the breast-knots were broken, the Roses were free. 


The breast-knots were broken ; the Roses together 
Floated forth on the wings of the wind and the weather, 
And they drifted afar down the streams of the sea. 


And the sea was as red as when sunset uncloses, 
But my raiment is sweet from the scent of the Roses, 
Thou shalt know, Love, how fragrant a memory can be. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ea d'un tréne—Catherine II de Russie. Par K. Waliszewski. 

lon. 

L’année en images. Par John Grand-Carteret. Paris: Ancienne Maison 
Quantin. 

La vie privée d'autrefois— Variétés chirurgicales : Les magasins de nouveautés, 
Par Alfred Franklin. Paris: Plon. 


Paris: 


Le dernier mot du socialisme rationnel. Par E. de Pompery. Paris: 
Savine. 
Guillaume 11 & Londres et (union franco-russe. Par Gaston Rout ier. Paris: 
Soudier. 


Dessins de maitres anciens et modernes. Fasc. 3, 5,6. Paris: Librairie de 
VArt. 


WALISZEWSKI, we believe, more or less definitely 
® promised a continuation of his Roman d'une impératrice ; 
and even if he had not, both the interest and the success of that 
book would have authorized the sequel. Nor can we say that the 
usual fate of sequels has befallen Autour d'un tréne to any 
serious degree. It contains of necessity certain references to, not 
to say repetitions of, the earlier book, and it has the inevitable 
scrappiness of a complement and addendum. But M. Waliszewski 
finds plenty of interesting things to tell us about “Semiramis,” 
the disreputable, the grandiose, the hardly estimable, the unques- 
tionably likeable. We do not know if the author gives informa- 
tion (we have missed it, if he has) whether the striking and 
excellently reproduced frontispiece portrait is from life or 
a fancy one. But it is admirably characteristic, and, though 
taken in. old age apparently, decidedly winning. It suggests 
the very ideal of an unprincipled, but amiable, old witch, with 
wonderfully alert and intelligent eyes, a disorderly but not 
unattractive mouth, and a gesture (she is leaning with crossed 
bare arms on a big book) which seems to say, “Amuse me; 
please me; teach me even; and I'll make myself perfectly 
charming to you; if you can do none of these things, be good 
enough to depart in peace.” Of all the strange crew of men and 
women to whom by turns Catherine did in effect say in word or 
deed something of this kind, much will be found here—and a 
great deal else. 

M. Grand-Carteret’s second volume of gleanings from the 
political caricatures of a whole year in Europe is, we think, 
more amusing even than the first. The Loves of France and 
Russia, of course, figure first and foremost; but there will be 
found plenty of other subjects; and the selection of styles and 
manners (though it may escape a careless observer) testifies to 
that very remarkable knowledge of the subject in which M. 
Grand-Carteret probably stands alone. For a “ serious” cartoon— 
the most difficult of all kinds, and one in which French carica- 
turists do not succeed very well—a Dutch artist, M. Braakensick, 
seems to us to deserve very high praise for his design of the 
French Republic mourning M. Ferry’s death. The manner shows 
traces of the Tenniel style; the sentiment is good, and not 
common. 

The indefatigable M. Alfred Franklin has produced the four- 
teenth and fifteenth volumes of his Vie privée d’autrefois, dealing 
respectively with some oddments of surgery and with Parisian 
“dry goods” of old. We have frequently confessed, and now 
repeat, that we are not equal to the task of giving any fit account 
of these remarkable volumes in the space here available, The 
“ gentle reader” may read them with much pleasure and much 
profit; the not quite so gentle hasher-up of articles for the 
magazines will find them an inexhaustible stock-pot and store- 
cupboard. But review them you cannot. We really do not see 
why M. Franklin should ever put an end to the series, and we 
certainly do not wish that he should. 

There is an odd mixture of the chimerical and the common- 
sense in M. de Pompery’s pamphlet. But perbaps the most 
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agreeable thing that it contains is a misprint—* le treuid mill” for 
“the tread-mill.” 

M. Gaston Routier's account of the visit of the German 
Emperor to London, three summers since, is a wondrous work, 
and that it should have gone through three editions is more 
wondrous still. After people have laughed for a hundred years 
at English satire on the English criticism of white as “a very 
absurd colour for a soldier,” and of blue as “only fit for the 
artillery and the blue horse,” it is pyramidal to find a French- 
man writing, with the solemnity of a judge, that the English 
infantry “ont trop l’air de troupes d’opérette avec leurs 
uniformes voyants ot le rouge domine.” And in other re- 
spects M. Routier is impayable. With admirable frankness he 
admits that he was not present at the conversations between the 
Emperor and Lord Salisbury. But Lord Salisbury will be glad 
to know that, “ griice 4 tout un systéme de reportage habilement 
combiné avec les fonctionnaires du palais de Hatfield,” he knew all 
about it. His notion about “la corporation des marchands de 
poisson,” which he thinks correspondent to that of the “ Dames 
de la Halle,” pairs off very agreeably with his citation of the 
Duke and Duchess of “ Bucelenk.” He is surprised to find that 
not a few London houses are “assez semblables & nos maisons 
francgaises”—he probably expected to find them with their 
chimneypots underground and their foundations uppermost—but 
the climate was much more like his preconceived ideas. Wicked 
friends introduced him tc Mr. Panmure Gordon as a “ richissime 
banquier” who had “two or three palaces in every quarter of 
London”; but Mr. Gordon seema to have talked to him like a 
man of good sense. Mr. Labouchere, on the other hand, fooled him 
to the very top of his bent. The haute politique which fills the 
latter part of the book is neither better nor worse than usual ; 
but the earlier part is distinctly precious. 

We have received three more parts of the cheap and excellent 
Dessins de maitres anciens et modernes, intended for schools of 
drawing, which we have formerly noticed. They are of consider- 
able size, very well lithographed, and excellently varied in style 
and subject; though, of course, the medium does not lend itself 
quite so well to some of the specimens as to others. Thus 
M. de Goncourt’s Gillot, the “ Feast of Pan,” is not quite clear 
enough to be of use toa beginner; while the trees and sunset 
by L. Frangais and the Swiss seventeenth-century window which 
follow come out excellently, and Rubens’s Archduke Albert and 
Mr. Boughton’s Dutch Girl better still. Best of all, perhaps, 
are some of Watteau’s delightful studies in red chalk, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[HE Flora of the Assyrian Monuments, by E. Bonavia, M.D. 


(Constable & Co.), is likened by the ingenious author to a 
telescope, “in which one tube comes out of another tube.” The 
description is not inapt. A student of botany might take up this 
tubular volume, and be beguiled for a while into a congenial study 
of the flora—trees, fruit, flowers, &c.—represented by Assyrian 
sculptures. But this, the main tube of Dr. Bonavia’s book, is but 
introductory to more hidden matters. It serves as the case, or 
outer envelope, of many mysteries. From the plain botanical 
sketch proceeds a dissertation on the so-called “ Sacred Trees ” 
of Assyria, whence is evolved a study on horns, the evil eye, 
and all the vext questions of the symbolism and interpretation 
of Assyrian monuments. Concerning these things Assyriologists 
greatly differ, and Dr. Bonavia differs with and from them. 
Sometimes he holds to a literal reading of a picture, and some- 
times he goes as far as any authority in an abstruse or figura- 
tive explanation. Some composite pictures, he contends, have 
@ specific meaning, and others have no particular meaning, and 
are simply decorative. Thus, again, he observes that too much 
weight may be given to anything, however little, represented, 
and things that are really mere ornament, introduced by the 
artist to fill up space, have been taken to represent religious 
conceptions. Then what MM. Perrot and Chipiez take for the 
representation of a “tabernacle,” from the Balawat Gate, in the 
British Museum, Dr. Bonavia describes as “a tent, with a leg 
of mutton in a dish on a table, and a table attendant keeping off 
the flies by means of a fly-flapper, until the king comes—a thing 
seen every day in India!” Again, the circular rosette-like figure 
(p. 80) which Dr. Tylor and Count Goblet d’Alviella regard as the 
crown of a date-palm, which is being fertilized by the winged 
genii represented on each side, is nothing more than “ ornament 
to fill a certain space,” according to Dr. Bonavia. Neither does 
the author accept the conclusions of Mr. Goodyear as set forth 
in The Grammar of the Lotus. He considers the “ cone-fruit” 
held in the hand of the winged figure to be an “ aspergillum,” 
4nd the curious vessel held in the other hand a bucket containing 


holy water. The ceremony represented, therefore, is not the 
fertilization of the date-palm, but a charming of evil spirits. 
Whether this interpretation accords with an “unsophisticated 
eye "—which is the kind of eye Dr. Bonavia brings to bear upon 
Mr, Goodyear’s theories—is, perhaps, a little dubious. The dis- 
agreement of the learned in such matters is remarkable. With 
regard to the cone-like fruit of another sacred tree—figured in 
Rawlinson's Five Great Monarchies—the variety of interpretation 
is, indeed, wonderful, M. Lenormant calls them “ fir-cones,” 
which is what they appear to be to the unsophisticated. Through 
the “ lotus spectacles” of Mr. Goodyear they appear to be “ lotus 
buds.” Dr. Tylor makes them the “ male inflorescence of the date- 
palm”; Sir George Birdwood “bunches of dates”; and Dr, 
Bonavia “ bunches of grapes.” The subject of “ Hornism” and 
the evil eye, to which the author devotes a speculative chapter of 
much suggestiveness, is too vast to detain us here. 

After some forty years of African exploration, with their 
plentiful crops of travel-books, it is impossible to read, or re-read. 
as is our happy lot, without exceeding pleasure—or, indeed, 
something of exultation—Sir Richard Burton’s narrative of his 
journey to Harar—First Footsteps in East Africa (Tylston & 
Edwards)—and of his wonderful ride thence to Berberah, after a 
hazardous sojourn in the Timbuctoo of Somaliland. This work, 
which forms two volumes of the “ Memorial” library edition, and 
is re-issued with the original coloured illustrations, Speke’s diary, 
and all the other original appendices, save one that was sup- 
pressed by the first publishers, and has since strangely disappeared, 
is among the most fascinating of Burton’s writings, and the record 
of one of his greatest achievements, Indeed, the famous “ Pil- 
grimage to Mecca” is not more extraordinary an exploit than 
this astonishing enterprise of courage and skill. Since Burton 
made this single-handed adventure through desert and over 
mountain to the mysterious Harar, the eastern “ Horn of Africa” 
has been explored by various “ expeditions” equipped with the 
resources of the latter-day explorer. Harar itself, in Burton's 
day, like Masér or Timbuctoo, a name and a mystery, has fallen 
into the dull catalogue of common things. As Lady Burton 
remarks in her preface, Burton’s narrative ought to be of especial 
interest at the present moment to the Italian army which now 
occupies the country. But no modern political developments can 
add to the admiration and interest which the story of Burton's 
enterprise must arouse in every undegenerate Englishman. 

A substantial and opportune work lately added to the “ Social 

Science” series of Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. is The Tyranny of 
Socialism, by M. Yves Guyot, the English edition of which is 
edited by Mr. J. Hl. Levy, who deals with M. Guyot’s political 
and economic labours in the cause of the Individualist with fair- 
ness and brevity in his excellent introduction. M. Guyot’s book 
is good reading throughout. But especially strong is the author 
when treating of the delusive doctrines of the Socialistic “ Wage 
Fund,” an inelastic “ Law of Wages,” and the other cant sophis- 
tries. 
Much care and consideration have been expended upon the 
volume of Aphorisms from Herbert Spencer (Chapman & Hall), 
selected and arranged by Julia Raymond Gingell, to the publica- 
tion of which Mr. Spencer has given his consent. That all the 
extracts here collected by Miss Gingell are not, strictly speaking, 
aphorisms, and that some appear to need further amplification or 
context, are facts that soon become tolerably evident to the casual 
reader. But no one can be more convinced of the difficulty of 
such a task than the compiler, and Miss Gingell correctly 
observes, in reference to it, that some of the most desirable 
passages for illustrative purposes are embodied in paragraphs too 
long to be considered aphoristic. The work, however, has been 
executed with much discernment, on the whole, and is con- 
veniently set forth under appropriate headings, such as “ Educa- 
tion,” “ Evolution,” “Sociology,” and so forth. 

Interesting to writers of novels, not less than to readers, are 
the various magazine articles reprinted under the title Romantic 
Professions, by W. P. James (Mathews & Lane). Light in 
style and bright in effect are these essays on the naming of 
novels, names in novels, and the historical, the sentimental, the 
romantic kinds of novel. Mr. James discourses very pleasantly 
on professions in novels. Between the criminal as hero and the 
warrior as hero he ranges through a widely diverse range of 
heroes of fiction. Long, though not complete, is his list of 
“ romantic professions” in Dickens, Let us add to Mr. James's 
list the nameless baker in Pickwick whom Mr. Burnand im- 
mortalized for the lyric stage. As to the naming of novels, Mr. 
James holds sound Shandean principles, Scott, as he shows, 
showed a fine instinct in this important business, excepting 
when he would have presented Redgauntlet to the world as 
Herries. 

Lyrics and Elegiacs, by Marcus S. Rickards (Bell & Sons), is a 
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volume of thoughtful and refined verse, revealing no great range 
of metrical accomplishment, yet marked by a subdued tone of 
melancholy and some grace of expression. Mr. Rickards excels, 
perhaps, in the sober treatment of themes that inspire meditation. 
He gives us odes to the latest primrose, the redbreast, the violin, 
and other simple subjects. His treatment of them is pleasant 
and unaffected. Here is a stanza from his “ Ode to a Violin,” to 
exemplify his style :— 
This frame, so exquisite, long stood 
*Mid the arboreal brotherhood 
Steeped with the warblings of a wood 
Nigh some soft southern wave, 
A reminiscence of whose chimes 
May wake strange harmony at times, 
As echoes from pre-natal climes 
Lethean spells outbrave. 

Mr. Lewis Brockman’s Poems (Horace Cox) comprise certain 
ballads and ballades that are skilfully fashioned. The ballads, 
moreover, though somewhat too liberally adorned with archaic 
touches, are full of the spirit and directness of style that are 
proper to the ballad, Such are Mr. Brockman’s ballad of “ King 
Philip's Invincible Fleet,” and that of “May Alice and the 
Three Strange Carles.” In the sonnets and the “ Topical Songs” 
of the volume we find very little to commend. 

The appearance of Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s play Hypatia (Heine- 
mann) as a book needs but to be chronicled here, since the drama 
was thoroughly discussed on its production at the Haymarket. 

Studies of Travel, by Edward A. Freeman (Putnam’s Sons), 
comprise certain reprints of articles that originally appeared in 
this Review, the Guardian, and the Pall Mall Gazette, and con- 
tain Mr. Freeman’s impressions of travel in Greece and Italy on 
“three several journeys,” as Miss Freeman observes in the pre- 
face, in Greece (1877), and in Italy (1881 and 1883). The two 
volumes—“ Greece” and “ Italy”—are well printed and of most 
convenient form. Indeed, they would take up small space of the 
tourist’s pocket, and no tourist of archeological tastes should 
visit Greece or the hill-cities of Italy without these admirable 
companions. 

Of the American “ Men of Achievement” series we have two 
examples—IJnventors, by Philip G. Hubert, jun., and Men of 
Business, by William O. Stoddard (Sampson Low & Co.)—com- 
prising readable biographical sketches, with portraits and other 
illustrations The first-named volume has an interest that is far 
more absorbing than that of the second. The fate of most 
inventors—even American inventors—is so strange and pathetic 
that a lees skilful writer than Mr, Hubert could not fail in hold- 
ing his readers’ attention when telling the stories of the struggles 
and conquests of inventive genius, 

The “new humour” is a very active quality in Mr. Ernest 
Mulliner’s Abroad with Twitty (Henry & Co.), varied somewhat 
—insufficiently some would think—with pale reflections of the 
humour of Max Adeler. ‘The result, however, of the compound 
of American and New is indescribably dismal. 

Mrs. Marshall's Penshurst Castle (Seeley & Co.) deals with 
the times of Sir Philip Sidney, and is one of the brightest 
of the author’s well-known stories of olden days. Whether 
Fulke Greville would have styled Spenser's handwriting 
“somewhat cramped,” as he is represented to have done, is a 
good deal doubtful. The criticism is modern. Spenser's writing 
is as little cramped as that of any of his contemporaries. It is a 
pity, as we have more than once observed, that Mrs. Marshall 
should not render the English poets correctly. Her quotation 
from the Fuéry Queen—“ What man is he that boasts of fleshly 
might,” &c.—which serves as motto to the story, is reduced to 
nonsense by the author’s attempt to modernize the sixth verse of 
the stanza. “Ne” has not the force of “No,” as Mrs. Marshall 
appears to think. It simply means “Nor.” By transforming it 
to “ No,” with a comma after it, the stanza is simply deformed. 

The sixth volume of Mr. Huxley’s “Collected Essays” is en- 
titled Hume: with Helps to the Study of Berkeley (Macmillan & 
Co.), and comprises the admirable study of Hume’s life and work 
contributed to “ English Men of Letters,” the acute examination 
of Berkel-y’s views of the Metaphysics of Sensation, and the later 
essay on the Unity of Structure of Sensiferous Organs. 

The new volumes of the “Border” edition of Scoit comprise 
the “Taies of the Crusades "—The Betrothed and The Talisman 
(Nimmo). Contrary to most people, Mr. Lang, the editor, ex- 
presses his preferenc> for the first story. As to the great haste 
with which 7/e Betrothed was finished, after having been dropped 
for a while, there is plenty of evidence in the book itself. Thus 
the person described (p. 363) as “the miller’s wife” becomes, 
seven puges later, “the miller’s daughter.” The illustrations by 
Mr. Paget and Mr. Le B'ant are vigorous, in a certain sense, if 
not invariably effective. 


Messrs. A. H. Graham and Spencer Brodhurst have written 4 
Practical Guide to the Parish Councils Act 1894 (Ward, Lock, 
& Co.), which is excellent as to arrangement and admirably lucid 
as exposition. 

Another useful little guide to the Parish Councils Bill is 
Messrs. Portland Akerman and Percy H. Ford's Handbook to 
the Local Government Act 1894 (Routledge & Sons). 

We have also received Mayne’s Treatise on Damages, by John 
D. Mayne and Lumley Smith (Stevens & Haynes), fifth edition, 
revised and corrected ; Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated by 
William Wallace, LL.D., with five introductory essays (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press); Manures and the Principles of Manuring, 
by C. M. Aikman, M.A. (Blackwood & Sons); 4 Handbook of Gold 
Milling, by Henry Louis (Macmillan & Co.) ; Canada’s Intellectual 
Strength and Weakness, by J.G Bourinot (Montreal: Foster & 
Co.; London: Quaritch); Handbook of British Hepatice, by 
M. C. Cooke, M.A. (Allen & Co.); Man and Woman: a Study of 
Human Secondary Sexual Characters, by Havelock Ellis (Scott) ; 
Amateur Work, Illustrated, the first volume of popular re-issue 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); Present Day Tracts, by various 
writers, twelfth volume (Religious Tract Society) ; James Gilmour 
and his Boys, by Richard Lovett, M.A., an interesting sketch of 
the missionary’s life and work in China (Religious Tract Society) ; 
The Land of Idols, or Talks with Young People about India, by 
the Rev. J. J. Pool (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); the thirty- 
first part of the illustrated edition of J, R. Green’s Short History 
of the English People (Macmillan & Co.); the first part of a 
re-issue of Naumann’s History of Music (Cassell & Co.), illus- 
trated; and the Calendar for 1894 of the Royal University of 
Ireland (Dublin: Thom & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The Publisher of the Satvrpay Review has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the paper has been inquired for at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to whom this reply has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpERsoN & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 388 SovrHampTon Srreet, Srrayp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 
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MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


M ESSRS. JAY’S 


Large and well-assorted STOCK includes a choice and 
varied selection of COSTUMES, MANTLES, and 
MILLINERY, suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 
ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. Orders to special 
instructions are executed in a few hours, and Ladies are 
Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
extra charge whatever. 


Box Office (Mr. J. HURST) open daily from Ten to Five, and during the performance. 


MOURNING HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 


Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 
Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(PRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1894.—June 22, 25, 


OFFICES at CRYSTAL PALACE for ‘the SALE and 
Ewer & Co., 1 Berners Street, and 80 and 51 Quee 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO ASSURERS ARE :— 
A greatly LARGER ORIGINAL ASSURANCE for the premium 


charged—generally as much as 20 or 25 per cent.—without 
of any portion of the Profits. 


In addition, LARGE PROFITS may be expected to accrue to 
good lives, for whom EXCLUSIVELY the SUKPLUS is reserved. 


The SURPLUS at last Division (1887) was £1,051,035, which, 
after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 policies entitled. 


Next Division of Surplus as at close of 1894, 
Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


also at 

Now ores ‘AILY. from 10 A.M. till6 P.M. Prozramme of General ‘Ar with 

Plan of Stalls, and Portrait and Sketch of Musical Career of S>lo Artists, will be sent post 
on application to the MANAGER, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


RIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE, 
June, 1891.—Solo Vocalists : Madame Albani end Madame Melba, Miss Anna Williams, 
Madame Clera Samuell and Miss Emma Juch. Miss Marian McKenzie and Miss Clara 
Butt ; Mr. Edward Lioyd and Mr. . Se Davies, Mr. Santlev, Mr. Norman Salmond and Mr. 


Andrew Black. Chorus and Orchestra, Four Thousand Performers. Organist, Mr. A. J. 
kyre. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST 3 MANNS. 
HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


TWELFTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES at the SUMsE GAL- 
LERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. Open daily, Ten to Six. - Admission, Is, 


ARTISTS GENERAL BEN EVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER wil! take place at the Whitehall Rooms, the Hotel 
Metropole, on SATURDAY, April 28, at Half-past Six o'clock 
The Right Honble. LORD RIBBLESDALE, P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 
19 St. James's Street, S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


—e— 


C LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Nine or more open to 1844. value from £25 which 
may be from a special fund year in cases of scholars who reaui 
Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 


Chief subjects. Comins a Mathemation Candidates must he under fifteen.—Apply to the 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


£50. one of £50, one of £40. Examinat July 18. For part! 1; 
Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on May 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds 73 fe at Swanley). 
Stadente may reside in the College, within the Hospital wal! 8, vt. to the Collegiate regu- 


lat 
SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of the agcrevate value of over £700 are awarded quensiiy, 
r full particulars apply to the WARDEN of t t thol 
A Handbook forwarded ou applications” Bartholomew's spital, B.C. 


WESTIN: STER SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION to fill 


t less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place in July Next Derailed 
may be ob @ from ¢ H8aD-MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 


DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 Guineas « year, avcording to age. There is a 
well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRATIAM, fosited, by resident 
Masters. Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot. 6! Chester Square SW. and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow school. The SUMMER TERM will begin on ‘Thursday. May 3. 


25 | | 85 | 4ot | 45 | 50 

| Daring Lite £1 1 6 10.£2 14 9 £3 984 1785 
| 21 Payments 212 2154'°30 3 75) 3176 4121' 510 2 


* A person of 30 may thus secure £1,000 at death by yearly payment of £20 15s., 
which would generally elsewhere assure (with profitx) £800 only ; or may secure 
£1,000 by 21 payments of £27 13s. 4d.—being thus free of payment aster age 50. 


t+ At 40 the Premium ceasing at 60 is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 24.—about the same 
as most Offices require during whole of life. 
FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, being for year 1893. 
New Assurances, £1,124,700. Premiums, £602,550. 
Income, £959,900. Claims, £410,100. 


More than half of the members, who died in 1893, had Bonuses averaging close 
on 50 per cent. of their policies which participated. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 8} MILLIONS. 
London—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Head Ofice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ERARD PIANFORTES AND HARPS 


Are the favourite instruments ef Her Majesty the QUEEN, an are} 
T.R.H. Prince and Princess of WALES. T.R.H. Duke and Duche-s of vOut | H. The. 
the Princess CHRISTIAN, H.R.H. the Princess HENRY of BATT ENBERG, the 
Empress of RUSSIA, the Queen of ITALY, the Que n of SPAIN, the Queen of the 
BELGIANS, the Emperor of MORUCCO, the Emperor of CHINA, the King of 
SIAM, &c. 

& P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIAS OFORTE MAKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


SAVE YOUR COMPLEXION 
BY USING 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


Don’t economise, at the cost of your complexion, by using the strong 
so-called cream imitations. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect the 
voice, For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 


THROAT voice. “Pir these 
CERINE JUJUBES. I[n contact with the glands 


AND at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, the Glyverine in these agreeable 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 

COUGH boxes, 74d.; tins, Is. 14d.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Thread oeedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 


President~LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President_THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress—MISS BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM begins on Monday May 7. 
Application for admission may be made to the SrcreTARY. et the School ; or to the Hon. 
cretary, H.C, Barstow, Feq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding House : Miss In wis, 2 Cecil Road. Clifton, Bristol. 


IGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel and advanced Examinations. 
STUDENTS PREPARED, in ogy connected with North London Collegiate 

under Miss Buss's superintendence. Arr ts made for E in 
~Address, Miss TopLis, 145 Camden Road, N.W. 


CLIFTON FOR’ GIRLS. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Tesearches into the Causes and Prevention of important Diseases 
The Company appoint annually. 
Applications may be made at any time before the en4 of April, by letter, addressed to the 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an English Clerzyman, who holds extensive Coffee lands on 
the Biligiri hills, has VACANCIES tor PUPILS. “Lerms for one year's teaching, with 
comfortable board and lodging, £20v. 
For prospectus apply to Hayary F. Trarks, Esq., Foxbury, re Kent; or to 
Messrs. Peince, Lescik, & Co., 2 Lame Street Square, London, B.C 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INTANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluab!e.”—London Medical Record. 


=: ~ Company, Grocers’ Licl!, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be 
April, 1894, 


In Tins, ls. 6d., 23. 6d., 5¢., and 108,,0 al! Chemists, &c, 42) 
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SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND.) 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham's Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 
during the winter's cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Bankers : Messrs. Drummonp, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.; and 
Messrs. BARCLAY, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Physicians, 

R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 

GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 

Surgeons, 

T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ed. 

Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S, 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superintendent, 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.1.E. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., MP 
Treasurers LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tis Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required, 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co, 
Strand ; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 

T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


SUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. | are 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orricz: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
HR.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
H RH. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor, 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
fully received by Messrs. & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, and 
by theSecrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where all communications 
WEMYSS, Chairman, 


EB. EVANS CRONE, Secretary. 


Cry of LONDON SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the Kingdom. 


Established 1307. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the vear) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children month oldto adults over 95. Over 461,550 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOUN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 

Accidents admitted at all heurs free. 

Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 

This Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius, 
260,000. 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED to supplement the subscriptions of poor patients. Bankers ~ 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., and Lloyd's Bank, Limited. Contributions thankfully 
received and information given at the Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., by 

CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


HILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars ofhow the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent oa application. 


An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Wiun!peg, Manitoba, maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions conuected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
O SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occu? 


without the promptest charitable aid being ilable for the ship ked sailor him- 
self, or the urgent ities of his desolate widow and orphans, &c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
founded over fifty years, as the N: tation with 
ebout 1,000 Local Agencies, 


Through this National Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
8 0t and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helpedin their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 

Instituted 1439 ; Incorporated 1350 ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency 0 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. Bankers— William: . 
Deacon, & Co. Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 
London, E. 

SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 

This charitable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing need 
will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the fu!) 
benefit of the sufferers. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Childrea, 


ROVAL ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.c. 
WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 


BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
By, r Geer. cn CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


bole 
ot vINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 


sums on deposit, and allows interest monthly on each com ted £1. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post ire. 


FRA ‘NCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WiGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from & Guineas upwards. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
conomee”” Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
GRE cee: 


EN & Head Off 
Managers... {i KNDERSON ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue’ London. 


a apply to the bapter on at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
pur Street, Charing Cr s.W. 


P, 4 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... "} every week. 


JAPAN. AUSTRALIA. very fortnight. 
" e 
APLED, and ALEXARDEEA 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
spur Street, London, 8. W. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 
CIPAL and ONLY HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalled sea frontage and open 


gereendines. Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hall. Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. R. 
ROVER). 


LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, London, w— — 
Unrivalled situation, in the on fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Near 
the best shops, &c. 
Table d'hote, 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, &c. 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


BRIGHTON. _BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 


ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee an Rooms. 


HECKFORD, Manager. 


MAGNESIA. 

‘or Ac e 

Headache. Gout, and Indigestion. 


EFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle — 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children, and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 
St: GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 


eekly Board of Governors urgently solicit ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUB- 
geRIP ions and DONATIONS to enable tnem to carry on the ever-increasing work of the 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
Treasurers. 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


J. R. MOSSE, Esq. 
CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


PADEREWSEI. 


PADEREWSKI. 
lustrated Interview. With many Photographs. See 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


Sixpence Monthly. Profusely Illustrated. 
THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


For MAY. Now ready. 
1. PADEREWSKI : an Illustrated Interview. By BAnoxess ZEDIITZ. 
2. THE LOVES OF RUFUS. By Mrs. Sreruey Batsoyx. Fully Dlustrated. 
3. an Idyil of Dartmoor. By Rev. 8. Banine GovuLp. Fully 
ustra’ 


4, TWO ROTHSCHILD HOMES IN BUCKS. By W. J. Lacey. With many 
Photographs. 


5. MISS PLEYDELL. By Karuarixne Lee. Illustrated. 

6. THE MYSTERY OF THE SADDLEBAG SOFA. By HEavon HILL. 

7. PORT LEYTON’S HEIR. By Ayyie 8. Sway. Fully Iliustrated, 

8 A PAGE OF CONFESSIONS. By Signor Tost. 

9. BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits. 

10, ORIGINAL FASHION DESIGNS. By Harris. 

il. SUNDAY READINGS. By the Dean oF ARMAGH. 

12, OVER THE TEACUPS. By Aswyig 8. Sway.—i3. DRESS AND FASHIONS. 
Ilustrated. 4. COOKERY. — 15. HOUSE FURNISHING. —16. HEALTH 
AND PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—17. WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENTS.— 
18, MOTHERS AND CHILDREN.—19 SMILES. 


(THE WOMAN AT HOME.—Volume I. 
Handsomely bound, 5s. 


London: Hopper & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 


THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


APRIL, 1894. Price 2s. 6d. 


ABRIDGED CONTENTS : 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. By His Eminence 
CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
NEW PARTIES IN PARLIAMENT. By Jcstix McCartuy, MP. 
PRIVATE HISTORY OF THE “JUMPING FROG” STORY. By Manx Twars. 
FORGERY AS A PROFESSION. By Ronenrr A. PINKERTON. 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. By Artur 8. Wurre. 
HOW WE RESTRICT IMMIGRATION. By Dr. Joser® H. 
United States Commissioner of lmmigration. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 368. 

CONTENTS : 

1, AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 

2. DR. JULIAN’S HYMSOLOGY. 

3. MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER,. Second Volume. 

4. THE LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. 

5. THREE NOBLE ENGLISHWOMEN. 

6. VON MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN IN BOHEMIA. 

7. NAVAL ARMAMENTS, 

8. KIDD ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

9, THE NEW MINISTRY. 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXV. APRIL, 1894. Price 6s. 
1. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 
2. THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF ROME. 
3. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
4, BISHOP WESTCOTT ON THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. 
5. CANON OVERTON ON THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
6. THE LETTERS OF MR. LOWELL. 
7. THE GLACIAL PERIOD AND THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
8. AN ENGLISH PRINCESS AT THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 
9 MR. ST. GEORGE MIVART ON “ THE HAPPINESS IN HELL.” 
10, VILLAINAGE IN ENGLAND. 
ll, CRUTTWELL’'S “ LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY.’ 
SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Buokmen, Lospoys, Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCH ANT SEAMEN’S 


INSTITUTION. Opened in 1367. 


THE HOME. RELVEDERE, KENT: 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £5,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,900. 
Number of Inmates, 109. (ut-Pensioners, 290. 

Parem —Admirai H.R.H. DUKE OF K.G. 
Ohairnaa—Adniral Sir F. MoCLINTOCK. 
Deputy-Chairmas —Captain VAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S, 

of thie is to give a Home or Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old 
800 Old —e out of 1,700 Applicants, have enjeres the ja ay of this Charity ; but = 
of funds the Committee are unable to ad snd worth 
idates. who for Forty years have been at Sea as — + en or Master. 


ptions and Oonstious are urgeatiy aceded to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


Subseri 
meny from destitution. 
Office: 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; axp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
CATALUGUES post free on application, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G.} P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


ELLERS. of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street. New York, and % BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND. LONDON desire to cali the attention of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex- 


ies presented by their B don for filling, on the 
thelr ows STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
KS and PERIODICALS. CATALOGUES sent on 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 
THE 


LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


TO THE 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY. 


2 vols. demy Svo. with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
WOTICHE. 


A BEGINNER. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy” &e. 


Is NOW OUT AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 
THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, Author of “ Dr. Willoughby Smith” &c, 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 


This novel deals with the period of the Irish rebellion of 1641, and the events 
which led to the transplantation of Connaught. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The GREATER GLORY. By Maarrey 


MAA Tens, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A strangely beautiful book.”—CGuwardian, 


JUST READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 
By E. L. SHAW. 


38 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN AND ARRIERE BAN: 


A Rally of Fugitive Rhymes, 


Fep. 8vo. 5s, net. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Sixth Edicion, Sixteenth Thousand, cloth cover, Is. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT: 


The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency. 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. Roy.Coll.Phys., Lond., &c. 
t- oat I. What constitutes Robust weet ? Corpulency, Evils of : Drugs in- 
in required, Amount of ; Food, its Use and Ukimate Fat, ite 
‘se in the un Over-eat'ng. Evils of ; Food in its Kelation to Work ; Ex: Stimulants 
in Corpulency pulency ; Water, Aerated Drinks, Part II. Dietetics of Obesity. 
London: Cuatro & WINbUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom 
All other parts of the World 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar. Australia, and New Zealand are now posted im advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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KERNER’S BOTANY. 


PART I. will be published on the FIRST of MAY, 


To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, imperial 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. each net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution. 
From the German of 


ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 


Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc. 


Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London, 
With the assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B:Sc., and 
MARY EWART, B.Sc. 


With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and Sixteen 
Plates in Colours. 


KERNER’S “NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS,” now for the first 
time presented to English readers, is one of the greatest works in Botany 
ever issued from the press. Its province is the whole realm of Plant Life, 
and its purpose, as conceived by the author, Professor ANTON KERNER 
vor Mariavy, of Vienna University, is to provide “a book not only for 
specialists and scholars, but also for the many.” 


*,* DETAILED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, OLD BAILEY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Season are on Sale, Second 
Tland, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SEELEY & C08 NEW BOOKS. 


Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By W.J.Lostm. New and Abridged Edition. With 30 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 


Cloth, 1s. 


The PLEDGES of HIS LOVE: Thoughts on 


the Holy Communion. By Rev. H. G. C. MovLE, 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes on Rural Life 


in France in Peace and War. By P. G. HamMErTon. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 5vo. 


Sewn, Is. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


The FIRST LIGHT on the EDDYSTONE: 


a Story of 200 Years Ago. By Emma MARSHALL, Crown 8vo. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, 


THE SUBJECT FOR APRIL IS 


JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Henry Apr). 


**The clever anthoress has done her work excellently well, and has written a 
bright and vivid chronicle of the great painter's brief carcer.”—Black and White. 


JAN.—REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By P. G. Hamerton. 
FEB.—MALTA. By Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. 
MARCH.—WEDGWOOD. By Professor A. H. Church. 


SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


A. & C. BLACK'S LIST. 
SANTA TERESA: being Some Account of 


her Life and Times, together with some pages from the History of the Last 
Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GAsRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s. 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES delivered at the 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1883-1893, Sir WILLIAM STIRLING 
MAXWELL to the MARQUESS OF BUTE. Edited with an Introduction 
by Wmuiam Kyieut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of St. Andrews. Demy Svo. price 10s, 6d, 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scorr, M.A., D.Sc., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated with 113 Figures, price 33. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Firowen, K.C.B.. and 
Ricwarp Lyprkker, Demy 8vo. cloth, 763 pp. Illustrated with 357 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price 12s. 6d, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A.C. L. Guntuer, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
the British Museum. Demy 8vo. cloth, 720 pp, Illustrated with 320 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price 12s. 6d, 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve. 
By J. G. icKenvnick, Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 
Illustrated. New Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Editea by Jonny BarrHotomew. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sornisz F. F. Verrcu. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fercus Hume. 


1 vol. crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Pavt 


CUSHING. 1 vol, crown 8vo. price 33. 6d. 
DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Vol. 18. REDGAUNTLET.” _ Mlustrated by 


Groce Hay, R.S.A. Cloth, 5s.; or in haif- [Yow rvady. 


LONDON: A, & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE —TZie THIRD EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,” 3 vols., by Mrs, HUMPHRY 
WARD, ‘s nearly A FOURTH 
EDITION will be ready at all the Libraries on 
Monday next. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OP 
THE LAMP.” 


On April 26, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp” &c. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
“DAVID CRIEVE.” 


In a few days. Crown Svo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD, 
Autbor of Robert Elsmere” &c. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S 
GRANIA.” 
On April 26. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon. Ewity Law ess, Author of “ Hurrish,” “With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


On April 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 131. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for May, 


containing “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. 17-20— 
“THE CARNARVON PENINSULA”—“CHARACTER NOTE: THE 
CHILD”—“HACHISCH EATING "—* COLOUR-SERGEANT RHODES ” 
—*TOFT AND CROFT"—* BARNABAS RABBITS’ RAIN-CLOUD”— 
“THE LAST GOVERNOR OF THE BASTILLE”"—“WITH EDGED 
TOOLS,” Chaps. 40-42. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 10s, net. 


TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By Mrs. J. R. Grexn, 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 
DAILY NEWS.—* Mrs, Green's learned, most attractive, and in every way 
admirable book...... One of the most original and valuable histories which have 
appeared in England for many years.” 


THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS; and 


other Stories. By Fiona ANNIE STEEL, 2 vols. globe Svo. 12s. 


By Beysamin Kipp. 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rotr 
3 vols. crown 31s, 6d. 
A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary 


AnGELA Dickens. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion 


CrawForD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 

MORNING POST.—* The story bas depth of feeling as well as distinction of 
style, and, above all, it is very human.” 

"GAZETTE. most admirable novel, excellent in style, 

with , and fil of the ripest and wisest reflections upon men and 

women. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Crawford has scored another success...... His 
characters interest us quite as much when he is telling us about them as when they 
are telling us about themselves."’ 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. each volume. 
of the 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK 


ILIAD. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Vocabulary, by WALTER 
Lear, Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, aud M. A. Bay FIELD, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ College, Brecon. 


THE FALL of PLATA and the PLAGUE 


at ATHENS. From Thweydides Il. and Ill. Edited, for the use of Be- 
ginners, by W. T. Scrrumny, MA., and A. 8, Graves, B.A., Assistant 
Masters in Felsted School. With Map, Exercises, Notes, Appendices, and 


Vocabulary. 
SELECTIONS from QUINTUS CURTIUS. 


Pay o- the use of Beginners. With Vocabulary, Notes, and Exercises. 
ted by F. Cover.ay Suita, B.A., Assistant Master in the School, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


Now ready, New and Enlarged Edition (1072 2 PP. 2. with numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


JOHNSON’S 
GARDENER'S 
DICTIONARY. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and considerably 
Enlarged. 


By C. H. WRIGHT, F.R.MS., and 


D. DEWAR, 
Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 


“The re-isaue........ is so considerably enlarged and improved, after a lapse of 
thirty years since the last revision, as to ‘be practically a new work. From a careful 
examination...... we find the revision and the additional matter deserving of all 
praise. Every gardener, and every one who loves a garden, or owns one, should 
possess this book. With the best features of older works, such as Paxton’s Die- 
tionary, it supplies also valuable information with regard to all kinds of gardening 
operations, culture, insect pests, and other matters of utility.” —Saturday Review. 


Now ready. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION OF 


SCRIVENER’S PLAIN INTRODUC- 


TION to the CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT, for the Use 
of Biblical Students. Edited by the Rev. Enwarp Mitte r, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Lliustrated with 
Portrait and numerous Lithographed Plates. 

*,* This, the Fourth Edition of this Standard Work, while including much new 
matter left by the late Dr. Scrivener himself, has been largely rewritten and care- 
fully edited by the Rev. Fowakp MILLER. In his editorial work Mr. MILLER has 
had the assistance of distinguished scholars, who are leaiers in their several depart- 
ments, including the Right Rev. the Bisuor or SaLissury ; the Rev. H. J. WuITE, 
M.A.; the Rev. G. H. Gwitttam, B.D. ; the Rev. H. DEANE, B.D.; the Rev. Dr, 
WALLER ; the Rev. A. C. M A.; ConyBeare, Esq , M.A.; Professor 
Marcouioutn, M.A.; the Rev. Lu. J. M. Bess, M.A.; Dr. James W. Bricar; 
E. MacunpE Tuowpsoy, Erq., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D.; G. F. Wanner, Esq., M.A. ; 
J. Renpe. Hanis, Esq., M.A.; Professor Isaac H. Hatt, Ph.D., of New York, &c. 


8vo. 6s. 


POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES.  Con- 


taining Captain’s Daughter,” Doubrowsky,” Queen of 
Spades,” &c. Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 


Vol. IV. ready, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, .A., 


F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. Tran- 
scribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors Bricut, M.A., late Fellow 
and President of the College. With Lord Braysrooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. Wueatvey, F.S.A. In8 vols. 
demy &vo. with Portraits ‘and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 
“We warmly congratulate the public on an editor so capable as Mr. Wheatley 
having undertaken the task of preparing an edition which is practically complete.” 
Atheneum, 
“This new edition is very beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, and the 
volumes are handsomely bound, as befits the diary of such a lover of books as Pepys. 
escees An edition which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the competency 
of its editor, is entitled to supersede all its predecessors.”— Times. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 


EARLY and LATE POEMS. ByC. J. 


“Musical, healthy in thought, elevated in tone.”—Birmingham Gazette. 
“ Mr, Riethmiiller’s volume of ‘ Early and Late Poems’ hasa special interest as 
the barvest of old age.”—Literary World. 
“ We congratulate him cordially that his eightieth birthday has found him equal 
as its compilation.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
ntouc y e gloominess which overshadows all the younger of this 
younger poetry 


“A dainty book, both for its contents and for its external appearance.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


Imperial 16mo. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES (Ex-libris). 


By Ecerron Caste, M.A., F.S.A. Third Edition, with over 200 
Examples. 19s. 6d. net. 


“It is much to be feared that, unable to make certain which of Mr. Castle's 

be AN ap editions) 4 unable to part 
our ice, an of many o' +sooeesstO Split the diff 

ence and take both.” — Saturday Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown &vo. 6s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, 
from the Middle Ages to the End of the Eighteenth Century. With 
a Complete Bibliography. Illustrated with 149 Reproductions of Old 
Engravings and 6 Plates of Swords, showing 114 Examples. 


“ Messra. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 
* Bohn’s Libraries.’”— Guardian, October 8, 1890. 

“ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.” 

Critic (N.Y.), November 22, 1890. 

* Tet me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from 
*Bohn’s Libraries,’ issued by Messrs. Bell. They consist of really standard books 
. a low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and a lasting 

the possessor.” —Dr. NIcoLL, in The British Weekly, March 19, 1891, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


747 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each, with a few exceptions. 
The following is a Selected List of Standard Works :— 


ADDISON'S WORKS. 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
ANTONINUS, The THOUGHTS of M. AURELIUS. (Long's 


Translation.) bs. 
ATHLETIC SPORTS, HANDBOOKS of. 8 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
BACON'S ESSAYS and HISTORICAL WORKS. 3s. 6d. 
BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM, Ke. _ 5s. 
BJORNSON’S ARNE and the FISHER LASSIE. Translated 


by W. H. Low, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and TOUR in the 


HEBRIDES, &c. (NAPIER.) 6 vols. each 


BRINK (B. TEN).—EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
BURKE'S WORKS and LIFE. 9 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA and CECILIA. Edited by Mrs, 


Euuts. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
CHAUCER'S WORKS. (Prof. Skat.) 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
COLEBIDGE' S WORKS. Edited by T. Asne. 6 vols. 


DEFOE'S ‘WORKS. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
DRAPER’ 8 | INTELLECT UAL DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE, 


2 vols. eac! 


EBERS’ ‘EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. 8, 
BUCHHEIM. 3s. 6d 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols. each 3s. 64. 


EVELYN’'S DIARY. With 45 Engravi ings. 4 vols. each 5s, 
EPICTETUS. (Lone’s Translation.) 5s. 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. Illustrated by Cruikshank, TOM 


JONES. 2 vols. 7s. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 3s. 6d." AMELIA. 5s. 
GAMES, HANDBOOK of. Vol. I. Table Games, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Card Games, 3s. 6d. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

GIL BLAS. Illustrated by Smirke and Cruikshank. 6s. 

GOETHE’S WORKS. 14 vols. each 3s, 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. 7 vols. each 3s, 6d. 

HEATON’S CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. Edited 
by Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 58. 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO. With Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 

IRVING'S WORKS. 17 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited by Mrs. Napier. 


3 vols. each 3s. 


JOSEPHUS, The WORKS of. New Translation by the Rev. 


A.R. SHILLETO, M.A. 5 vols. each 3s 


LAMB'S WORKS and LETTERS. 4 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. (Brastey’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
LOWNDES’ BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 6 vols. each 5s, 
MANZONI’S BETROTHED. (“I Promessi Sposi.”) 5s, 
MARRYAT'S (Captain) NOVELS and TAL Illustrated. 


MIGNETS “HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. Translated by 
NORTH'S: “LIVE ES “of the NORTHS. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols, each 3s. 6d. 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated by Srewart and Lone. 
4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD and ODYSSEY. With all Flax- 


man’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 


PROUT'S (Father) RELIQUES. With Etchings by Maclise. 5s. 
RACINE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. ‘Translated by R. B. 


RICARDO on t the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
r Go! 


SCHILLER'S WORKS. 7 vols. each 3s, 6d. 
SMITH (ADAM) ON the WEALTH of NATIONS. Edited 


BELFORT Bax. 


SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS. Edited by R. H. M, Exwes. 
STAUNTON'S CHESS HANDBOOK. 5s. 

STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
. Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols.; and Tudor and Stuart Princesses, | 
VASARI’S LIVES of the PAINTERS. 6 vols. each 3s. a. 
YOUNG'S TRAVELS in FRANCE. Edited by M. Bernas 


3s. 6d. 
FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


LONDON: 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODB & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of Lendon, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, April 21, 1894, 
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